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GIANT-SIZE plates like the ones 
in this plastic Bar-B-Q set fill 
the bill when there’s a hungry 
crowd on hand. Sectioned plates, 
13” across, and matching 13-0z 
mugs come in lovely colors—gray, 
chartreuse, coral or teal blue. One 
plate and 1 mug, $1.50; 4 settings 
(assorted or all one color), $5. 
Postpaid from Miles Kimball, 23 
Bond St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


A 

TO PROTECT your treasured silver 
from tarnish and scratches—Pa- 
cific Silver Cloth comes by the 
yard or in ready-made wraps and 
bags of varied sizes. Zippered 
10”x15” bag with two compart- 
ments (as shown), $1.65. Same 
bag with one compartment, $1.35; 
postpaid. California Ways, 132 
North B St., San Mateo, Calif. 


Tuts Fogg-it Nozzle breaks wa- 

. : ter into a fine, fog-like spray 

By J 4742) QUEEN ‘ , that won’t wash away seed or fer- 
ee oe |  tilizer. Especially designed for 
watering seed beds, new plantings 

and newly seeded lawns. Of solid 

brass. $1.95 postpaid; Fogg-it 

Sales, Box 383, Downey 14, Calif. 





ON THE 
SHOPPING LIST 


Firms represented in our editorial feature, “On the Shopping 


List,” 
(except personalized 
COD’s, please; 


SOMETHING new for the indoor 
gardener—moss-filled Ivy Spirals 
that support and at the same time 
provide moisture for ivy and 
other climbers. The spirals are 
10” long (24” diameter) and any 
number can be joined on the same 
base. Two make an ideal starter. 
In green, yellow, red or white 
plastic. $1 each, postpaid, from 
Nicholson’s Seed Store, 817 Elm 
Street, Dallas, Texas. 


> 
THIs attractive plant stand pro- 
vides a wonderful “showcase” for 
your African violets and other 
pot plants, and is highly decora- 
tive in itself. It has eleven mov- 
able arms, ranging from 7” to 14” 
in length. 43” high, made of cast 
iron painted white. Weighs 35 
Ibs. $24.50; shipped freight or 
express, shipping charges collect. 
From J. F. Day & Co., 1901 4th 
Ave., S., Birmingham, Ala. 


agree to refund full price of mail-order merchandise 
items) returned within ten days. 
most firms prefer check or money order. 


No 


A HANDSOME new chair of woven 
rush that takes the weather in 
its stride, and can be used indoors 
or out. Modeled after a Portu- 
guese Islands chair, it is made in 
Mexico of weather-resistant mat- 
ting and rush throughout (no 
supports or frame). $15 plus 
shipping charges (35 lbs.). Old 
Mexico Shop, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
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Handy Garment Hanger for Motorists 


A portable garment rack for motorists that 
keeps clothes neat. Ideal for that vacation 
you're planning. Sturdily constructed of cast 
metal, this garment rack provides space for as 
many as 15 hangers for suits, coats, shirts, 
Sweaters, trousers, etc. Designed with rubber 
suction cup and steel clamp to fit over the win- 
dow of any car. Positively will not break the 
glass. Sold on money back guarantee, $1.59; 2 
for $2.98 postpaid. Halaco Engineering, 10919 


| Alameda Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Stainless steel, and 
rustproof parts. 
Available ina 
variety of colors. 
At department, 
home furnishings, 
and hardware 
stores. 


Makers of the world’s 
first and finest wall 
type can opener. 


A 
Dazey Ice Crusner 
$895 to $1095 
Mode! shown No. 
160C—All Chrome 











Made of the finest, 
Washable! in pearl grey 


Gay, soft-sole Moccasins. 
pliable leather! 
or fawn. 
Still only $3.75. (DRAW OUTLINE OF FOOT 
ON P LEC E OF PAPER FOR P ERFECT FIT ) 
Po. stag ge Pre paid (except on C.0.D."*) 
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TRADERS, 


Make Money Spare Ti 
Yourself, cht Church or Club. 
Pry fast selling Exclusive PER- 
SONAL Christmas Cards, printed 
with sender’s name. No 
everyone buys when you sell 
$1.26 — 3c h!_No experience needed 
= SAMPLES FREE! Al bums of 30 styles 
actual cards—Free. Also big Special Box Assortments sent on 
aporer sate Spm gt -_ a Religious, Humorous. Artistic and Business 


» money! Samples Free. Rush name on postcard 
GENERAL CARD C0... 1300 W. Jackson, Dept. 358, Chicago 7, ll. 
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nobody can “tell” , 
Raw. 


when you use *Tampax 


‘lif 
What a pity it is to let fear of embarrass- 


ment keep you out of the water on | 


“those certain days of the month.” 
Hasn't anyone ever told you 
about Tampax for swimming? 
With Tampax monthly sanitary 
protection, you can throw to the 
winds all the nagging worry that some- 
thing may possibly betray the situation. 


Tampax is simply ideal for bathing 


and for beach—with suit wet or dry. It | 
i§ an internal absorbent, worn internally. | 


Nothing at all outside. No external pad. 


No belt. . 


Surgical cotton compressed into slim 
applicators. Easy to insert. Quick to 
change. No trouble to dispose of. 


Wonderful to think about—no odor 
forms with Tampax! No chafing is pos- 


sible. No bulging bulk will bother you | 


and no sharp edge-lines will ‘“‘show,”’ 


no matter what you wear... . Tampax is | 
sold at drug and notion counters in | 


3 absorbency-sizes (Regular, Super, Jun- 


ior). Average month’s supply slips into 
your purse Tampax Incorporated, 


Palmer, Mass. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


yorn ts 
rary Protection er 
Sanita 


REAMDA 


wont 
see pmavenact 
vet 


Accepted for Advertising 


by the Journal of the American Medical Association 
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.. An invention of a doctor, | 
Tampax is made of extremely absorbent | 
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THE SAVANNAH 


By Thomas L. 
$4.00. 


Stokes, Rinehart, 


THE turbulent history of the coun- 
try and people along the Savannah 
river is sketched in bold strokes by 
a well-known political analyst and 
winner of several reportorial awards, 
including the Pulitzer prize. Mr. 
Stokes has integrated his material 
so skillfully that the story flows 
smoothly, and his writing is force- 
ful and of high literary caliber. 

Running as it does between Geor- 
gia and South Carolina, the river 
encompasses a region so rich in his- 
tory that the author admits it was 
possible to use only about half of the 
material he gathered. The story be- 
gins over 400 years ago with the 
brief appearance of the gold-seeking 
De Soto, who was followed in time 
by Spanish, French and English ex- 
plorers and colonists. Then came the 
impact of the Revolutionary War on 
the region, and later, the economic 
revolution created by Eli Whitney 
and his cotton gin. 

There is an excellent study of the 
economic and political forces leading 
up to the War Between the States, 
and of the statesmen, politicians and 
soldiers who played vital roles in 
that conflict. And finally, political, 
industrial and social changes that 
followed the war are analyzed. 

This is the 43rd volume in Rine- 
hart’s Rivers of America series. 


LIFE ON THE KING RANCH 
By Frank Goodwyn, Crowell, $5.00. 


HERE is an engaging and consistently 
interesting blend of folklore and 
boyhood reminiscences presented in 
an unusually handsome _ volume. 
Frank Goodwyn’s father was ranch 
boss of Norias, one of the four sec- 
tions of the fabulous 900,000-acre 
King Ranch in South Texas. By the 
time he was twelve, Frank was well 
on his way to becoming a full- 
fledged cowboy. Most of the ranch 
hands were Mexicans, and several of 
them were gifted storytellers who 
found the boy a receptive audience 
for their folk tales. He now holds a 
Ph.D. in Spanish folklore from the 
University of Texas, and has made 
these stories a highlight of his book. 


For the Southern 
BOOKSHELE 


Mr. Goodwyn has received several 
fellowships in Southwestern Litera- 
ture, and is the author of “The 
Magic of Limping John,” voted the 
“Best Texas Book of 1944” by the 
Texas Institute of Letters. 


DARK LADY 
By Gerda Robison, Harper, $3.00. 


Tus highly atmospheric suspense 
novel, one of the year’s strangest 
love stories, is distinguished by 
strong characterization, an engross- 
ing plot and imaginative writing. 
The author has created a dreamlike 
Southern setting—the picturesque 
little town of Aubinsdale where time 
seems to stand still—and has peo- 
pled it with a remarkable set of 
characters. The plot concerns a 
young artist’s attempt to solve the 
mysterious disappearance of his 
brother. His investigation unearths 
the story of the brutal tyranny of a 
father who warped the character 
and ruined the lives of his children, 
and of a love that lived and grew 
through the years, nurtured on sepa- 
ration, hatred and even death. 


PROUD NEW FLAGS 


By F. Van Wyck Mason, Lippincott, 
$3.00. 


TuIs is the first of four projected 
novels dealing -with the naval war- 
fare between the North and South 
during the War Between the States 
—and it gets the series off to a lively 
start indeed. Mr. Mason has ob- 
viously done a tremendous amount 
of research, but there is nothing dry 
about the results. The story covers 
the crucial year beginning March 
1861. The locale shifts from Balti- 
more to Cuba to New Orleans, the 
story reaching its climax with the 
bloody siege of that city. 

The hero is Lieutenant Samuel 
Seymour of the Confederate Navy, 
who not only finds time to be present 
at most of the important naval en- 
gagements, but to become romanti- 
cally involved with four women— 
Sylvia, the lovely Savannah belle 
who is his sister-in-law, Coralita, a 
fiery Cuban dancer, Kitty, a charm- 
ing young widow, and Louise, a 
beautiful and wealthy Creole. 

Mr. Mason’s prose is vivid and col- 
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orful, and his story—sure to be one 
of his most popular—is a skillful 
concoction of romance, history and 
period detail. 


ONCE OVER LIGHTLY 


The most miserable season of the 
year is on hand for those three to 
five million unfortunates who are 
afflicted with hay fever. The malady 
is one about which the general public 
is surprisingly ill-informed, and too 
many of its victims do nothing but 
sneeze it out, when it is possible that 
they could get relief under medica] 
care. 

If you want to know what hay 
fever really is and what can be done 
about it, you can find the answer in 
two readable new books for the lay- 
man. Your Hay Fever and What to 
Do About It, by Harry Swartz, M. D., 
Funk and Wagnalls, $2.75, describes 
the disease and its causes in detail 
and suggests health precautions for 
hay-fever victims. Allergy: Facts 
and Fancies, by Samuel M. Feinberg, 
M. D., Harper, $2.50, covers a much 
broader field, taking up, in addition 
to hay fever, such allergic conditions 
as sinusitis, asthma, hives, eczema, 
headaches, gastrointestinal symp- 
toms and drug reactions. Both au- 
thors discuss at some length the new 
antihistamine drugs and the latest 
methods of treatment 


Exploring the Child’s World, by 
Helen Parkhurst, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, $3.50. Parents and teachers 
will gain a new insight on the work- 
ings of a child’s mind from this 
thought-provoking book which pre- 
sents the child’s point of view (au- 
thenticated by over 10,000 miles of 
wire recordings of unrehearsed in- 
terviews with children) on such emo- 
tional problems as anger, lying, steal- 
ing, sex, parent-child relationships, 
punishment and discipline, God and 
death. Miss Parkhurst, one of our 
most distinguished educators, will be 
familiar to many readers through her 
award-winning radio and television 
program, “Child’s World.” 


The Art of Cooking with Herbs and 
Spices, $2.95, completely covers the 
subject of seasoning. There are many 
recipes in this 304-page book, but 
more important are the lists of foods 
each herb and spice complements 
and the suggestions for adapting the 
seasonings to your own favorite reci- 
pes. The Art of Fish Cookery, $3.50, 
contains more than 1,200 recipes for 
preparing fish and shellfish. Particu- 
larly helpful are the menus for each 
month featuring the seafoods that 
are plentiful during that month. 
Both books are by Milo Milorado- 
vich. Published by Doubleday. 
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for cleaner, healthier teeth! 


Life itself sparkles for those with a of your smile—and helps prevent tooth 
sparkling smile—that’s so true! Use decay. And how that sparkling Ipana 
Ipana, and see for yourself. Ipana gets taste and tingle refresh your mouth, 
teeth cleaner, uncovers the full sparkle sweeten your breath! Get Ipana today. 


' 


Bristol-Myers 


For +eeth so ‘ A Product of 


Sparkling bright !.The answer 
is (PANNA! 
 } 


t 


kn \ 
For a breath thats 


Sparkling fresh !. The answer 
is (PANA! 


For really cleansing 
teeth and mouth, the answer 
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How cleansing with Ipana Tooth Paste 
helps keep your whole mouth healthy 


1, TEETH. Brush all tooth surfaces thoroughly with Ipana. To reduce tooth decay 


| effectively, no other tooth paste—ammoniated or regular—has been proved 
| better than Ipana. 


| 2, GUMS. Brush teeth from gum margins toward biting edges. . . . Ipana’s active 


| cleansing foam helps remove irritating debris and soft calculus from gum 


margins—where they can lead to gum inflammation and disease. . . 
Yes, cleaning teeth with Ipana helps keep your whole mouth healthy. 





he Lely ete 
i Quaker Slate 





Sor quality | 


ROM coast to coast... border to 

border, Quaker State Motor Oil 
is the quality choice of car owners. 
There’s a good reason. There’s no 
finer motor oil for your car pro- 
duced anywhere in the world! 
40¢ per U.S. Quart, including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 
Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 


Quaker State Oil Refining Corp., Oil City, Pa. 
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HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE SOUTH 


Shongalo Presbyterian Chureh 


Vaiden, Mississippi 


Back in 1835, Mrs. Mary Mc- 
Eachern, a Presbyterian and one of 
the 250 inhabitants of the little town 
of Shongalo, Mississippi, was asked 
to join a church of another denomi- 
nation in a community some twelve 
miles away. She declined, saying, 
“Someday a Presbyterian preacher 
will be looking for Presbyterians. 
I'll wait and be a log in helping build 
the first Presbyterian church.” 

Mrs. McEachern didn’t have to 
wait long, for in the summer of that 
same year the Presbytery of Clinton 
(Synod of South Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi) delegated the Reverend A. 
Newton and the Reverend A. C. 
Dickerson to establish a church at 
Shongalo, which at that time had 
only one store and no church of any 
denomination. On August 29, 1835, 
with the twelve founders sitting on 
an old log at Eagin’s Big Spring, 
which was near the little village, 
the Shongalo Presbyterian Church 
was organized. 

The following day was eventful 
for the new church. Two persons 
were admitted into the fellowship 
upon their profession of faith, the 
first communion was held, and five 
children were baptized. The Rev- 
erend Mr. Dickerson, serving as 
“stated supply,” was the first minis- 
ter, and the congregation met in 
Academy Hall at Shongalo Academy. 

The first house of worship was 
built seven years later during the 
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ministry of the Reverend Robert M. 
Morrison, who also served as prin- 
cipal of the Shongalo Academy. It 
was a frame building with plastered 
walls and a seating capacity of 250. 
Although the cost of the building 
was very modest in comparison with 
today’s building costs, it was quite 
a sum for such a small and scattered 
flock, and had to be raised, in part, 
by the rental of individual pews. 


In MAY 1860 Mr. Morrison died, 
leaving the church without a pastor, 
and there is no record of any church 
business during the eight years fol- 
lowing his death. This is accounted 
for, first, “because the Church was 
without a preacher for four or five 
years,” and second, “because of the 
destruction of all records and papers 
at the time of the pillaging of the 
house of Major Charles Kopperl (he 
being killed by the raid of the enemy 
during the Civil War).” 

Major Kopperl was a converted 
Jew and, although never ordained, 
he acted in the capacity of a deacon 
from the time of his union with the 
church until his tragic death during 
the war. He is described in the 
church records as “a cultured man, 
of exquisite taste, wonderful energy, 
and of unstinted hospitality.” 

Most of the population of Shongalo 
moved to Vaiden (four miles away) 
when the railroad was built through 
Vaiden, and the original church 
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building was sold. The congregation 
undertook the construction of a 
frame building at Vaiden, but a 
windstorm demolished it before it 
was completed. 

Later, under the leadership of Dr. 
A. J. Sanderson, plans were made 
to build a brick church, and on 
November 10, 1870, a lot was bought 
for $100. The Masons assisted the 
church financially, and in return 
were given possession of the upper 
story of the building. 

On October 15, 1875, the church 
was dedicated. In January 1878, the 
Reverend T. L. Haman was regularly 
called to the pastorate of the church. 
He was the first pastor formally in- 
stalled, the others having served as 
“stated supply.” Dr. Haman served 
the congregation until 1918—a period 
of over forty years—and the Haman 
Memorial, an educational building of 
the church, is named in his honor. 

The church building is much the 
same today as it was originally. The 
only additions have been a small 
annex back of the pulpit, art glass 
windows, an organ and electric 
lights. The bell of the church, which 
breaks the morning quiet each Sun- 
day calling the people of Vaiden to 
worship, is the oldest fixture, having 
been used at the Milton Academy 
near Vaiden before the church was 
founded. 

The 100th amniversary of the 
church: was celebrated August 29, 
1935. The program, which included 
the same songs used during the 50th 
anniversary program in 1885, was 
highlighted by the unveiling and 
presentation of a bronze tablet 
honoring the memory of the twelve 
founder-members. ; 


To bay the church is forging ahead 
with its new minister, the Reverend 
Tom Q. Johnston. The congregation 
is necessarily small, since the popula- 
tion of Vaiden is only 800 and there 
are three other churches in town, 
yet the church plays an important 
part in every phase of religious life. 
The women’s organization of the 
church is very active today, even as 
it was in 1878 when “Woman’s Work” 
is first mentioned in the church his- 
tory. Unfortunately, the good works 
of these ladies were not recorded un- 
til 1902. The Sunday School traces 
its origin back to 1876, but previous- 
ly there had been a Union Sunday 
School held at the Baptist Church. 

Staunchly promoting Christian liv- 
ing, the Shongalo Presbyterian 
Church looks forward to the time 
when it will have served a century 
and a half for Christ. 


—Cari Lone, 
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Lovely hands! Lovely hair! 
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75¢ Value—both for only 49¢ plus tax 


You already know how lovely your hands can be with Jergens Lotion 
— the world’s favorite hand care. 

Now, to let you learn how soft and gleaming your hair can be — 
we offer you this generous bottle of Woodbury Shampoo—absolutely 
free!* 

WOODBURY SHAMPOO is pure cocoanut oil castile. Its rich, gentle 
lather thoroughly cleanses, removes loose dandruff — without drying 
the hair. Leaves your hair gleaming—yet so easy to manage! 

OFFER FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY! Ask for this beauty bargain today 
—in the yellow. and black combination package — now at stores 
everywhere. 

* Money-back guarantee! Buy this offer. Use Jergens Lotion for two weeks. 


If not delighted, mail lotion back to The Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati 14, 
Ohio. They’ll return your money. Keep Woodbury Shampoo as your free gift. 








os ne Mexsana handy, let its 
quick 2-second “‘cling-close” 
action bring long-lasting relief 
to burning torment of hot 
weather skin irritations, itch 
of athlete’s foot, diaper rash, 
chafe. 35¢. 214 times as 
much 70¢. No luxury tax. 


MEXSAN 








A MEDICATED 
POWDER 





ose but will it be spoiled 


Not if you smooth on Mexsana Skin Cream 





by SUNBURN? | 


after exposure to the sun. Gentle medica- 
tion eases fiery burn, helps heal. Soothing 
lanolin softens, smooths, guards against 
rough “outdoor” skin. Snow-white, stain- 
less and greaseless. Perfect make-up base, 
grand for hands. Has so many 

uses for all the family—so 

buy several jars today. 35¢. 








GOP cite tests 


Fidgeting, nose-picking and a tormenting 
rectal itch are often telltale signs of Pin- 
Worms . . . ugly parasites that medical 
experts say infest one out of every three 
persons examined. Entire families may be 
victims and not even know it. 

To get rid of Pin -Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do . . . and here’s how they do it 
First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve 
Then —Jayne’s modern, medically -ap- 
proved ingredient goes right to work— 
kills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 
Don't take chances with this dangerous, 
contagious condition. At the first sign of 
Pin -Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge the small, 
easy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies tor over 100 years. 


«_for Pim - Worms 
(ie Rh Ce Se 


For complete removal of superfivous 
hair use ZiP Epilator 


ite arms, legs. Good stores, 
or send $1.10 to Jordeau, Dept. H-17 South Orange, N. J. 
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HEALTH PROBLEMS 
of the School Child 


By Frank Howard Richardson, M.D.. F.A.C.P. 


An Ounee of Prevention 


As READERS who have followed 
this column through the years know 
very well, HOLLAND’s and its medical 
editor are thoroughly sold on the 
desirability of preventive medicine 
for children of all ages. A program 
of protective inoculations for the 
infant and for the pre-school child 
have been suggested while each of 
these age groups was under discus- 
sion. But the immunization program 
—and the protection it affords— 
should not stop there. 

It is a regrettable fact that, while 
the majority of well-informed par- 
ents see to it that their children are 
protected by immunization during 
infancy and, to a somewhat lesser 
extent, during the pre-school years, 
they are inclined to relax their vigi- 
lance completely as their children 
approach school age. So unless the 
school authorities, the county or city 
health officer or the Parent-Teacher 
Association takes a strong hand in 
the matter, the child entering school 
is likely to be left unprotected at a 
time when close association with 
other children greatly increases his 
risk of infection. As a result he may 
fall an easy prey to any of the five 
diseases against which he could be 
protected safely, inexpensively and 
practically painlessly. 

The five diseases are: diphtheria, 
until a generation or two ago the 
chief killer of young children 
whooping cough, another menace to 
infants and toddlers until a few 
years ago when we learned how to 
prevent it; tetanus (lockjaw), con- 
quered during World War II; ty- 
phoid, conquered in World War I; 
and smallpox, so common a century 
ago that practically every person 
either had it or was destined to get 
it. Let’s take up these diseases one 
at a time and see what can and 
should be done to protect the school- 
age child against them. 

Unless a combined “booster” in- 
oculation against diphtheria, tetanus 
and whooping cough has been given 
within the past two years, it is ad- 
visable to repeat the original series 
of three injections of diphtheria tox- 
oid at intervals of one month, exact- 


ly as was done during the first year 
of life. Thereafter a booster may be 
given every year or two until the 
child is ten, using doses of the same 
strength. At this time it is well to 
make a Schick test to see if he is 
still immune to diphtheria. If it 
shows that he is not, then the booster 
inoculations should be continued, but 
in smaller doses, since older children 
and adults, paradoxically enough, 
react to this preventive substance 
more intensely than do younger 
children. 

It is well to give a booster of 
tetanus toxoid every three or four 
years throughout the rest of the 
child’s life. If this were the universal 
custom, none of us would ever need 
to be subjected to the sometimes 
dangerous dose of tetanus antitoxin 
(which differs so markedly from 
the perfectly safe tetanus toxoid we 
have been talking about) that any 
up-to-date physician or surgeon 
urges when a nonimmunized person 
suffers a serious injury that breaks 
the skin. 

There is no need of repeating the 
whooping cough booster, since it is 
not usual, though possible, for school 
children or adults to be affected by 
this disease. 

If the child has already been pro- 
tected against typhoid fever and the 
two paratyphoids “A” and “B,” he 
should be given a booster dose of 
what is known as “triple typhoid 
vaccine” which will bring up to date 
his protection against these intes- 
tinal diseases. But if he has not had 
such a booster within the preceding 
two years, he should have another 
complete series of three triple ty- 
phoid vaccine inoculations, exactly 
as he did at first. After this, one 
dose a year serves as an efficient 
booster, and should be given the rest 
of his life. 

Fortunately the law in most of our 
states requires that every child be 
vaccinated against smallpox before 
entering school. While this law is 
good as far as it goes, it doesn’t go 
far enough. In other words, it does 
not start early enough, by at least 
five years, for it is now generally 
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agreed by health authorities that 


the earlier a child is protected 
against smallpox, the safer he is. In 
any event, it should be given when eC ] CIEL p * We en) 
he enters school, and repeated at 
five-year intervals for the rest of his 
life. In addition, everyone should 
be vaccinated whenever there is 
even a rumor of a case of smallpox 
in the community in which he lives. 
But isn’t it true, parents often 
ask, that smallpox and all the rest 
of these five diseases are pretty 
well under control at the present 
time? And if so, isn’t this insistence 
upon immunizing children against 
them rather pointless? In answer, let 
me quote from the April issue of a 
little health bulletin published by 
the State Board of Health of North 
Carolina, one of the most medically 
progressive of the Southern states: 
“Smallpox is now present in many 
countries, including England, which 
(although it has socialized medicine) 
has no law requiring immunization 
against any disease. We receive fre- 
quent reports of travelers who are 
coming here by air from countries 
where smallpox exists. 
“In 1945—just six years ago—diph- 
theria suddenly became endemic in 
wartorn areas of Germany. At the 
same time, many of our servicemen 
were returning home. Apparently 
some of these, and other travelers 
from that part of the world, became 
carriers of diphtheria. The 1945 
cases of diphtheria in North Caro- 
lina were more than double the 
number of cases for 1944!” 
What about immunizing a child 
against scarlet fever? Well, there 
is such an immunization. But since 
the immunity it gives lasts only a 
year, and since it can be dangerous 
besides, most doctors use it only in 
selected cases in which they con- 
sider temporary protection against 
scarlet fever especially desirable. 
Isn’t there a way of immunizing I, 
a child against measles? Yes, there JOHNSON A 
is. But that protection lasts an even 
shorter period—at most, five weeks. BABY re) 
To be sure, some doctors give it after TL 
a child has been exposed, in the 
hope that it will make the attack 
lighter, as it sometimes does. But 
this is a matter of treatment which 
we must leave to the judgment of 


the child’s own doctor, in the indi- " HNS NS 
vidual case. O O 


So we shall leave these two de- 
batable immunizations out of our BABY POWDER 
discussion. But as to the advisability 
of avery 6siig against the first five Silky-soft, with a fresh, delicate scent —Johnson’s Baby 
diseases, there is no longer any room Powder is such a pleasant way to chase away prickles and 


for argument. There is no excuse chafes, keep baby comfy and contented. 
for failure to give our children the 


protection afforded by immunization 
against them and to see that this ohmson + Golson 
protection is extended throughout | 


the school years. 


Mild, pure, made specially to agree with delicate skin— 
Johnson’s Baby Oil helps prevent irritations, soothe and 
smooth baby’s skin after bath and at diaper changes. 
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Snow-white Sinks! 
Slick trick for stained 
sink: Soak paper tow- 
els in bleach — press 
flat against sink bot- 
tom and sides. Let 
stand overnight. 


GLEAMING FURNITURE 


Slickest trick for quickest slick-up of 
dull, dingy furniture—O-Cedar No-Rub- 
bing Cream Polish. Cleans as it polishes! 
Ideal for venetian blinds, porcelain and 
enamel surfaces, too. 


CUT REDECORATING BILLS 


Dust down painted walls and ceilings 
periodically with your long-handled 
O-Cedar Mit Mop—they’il stay clean and 
fresh-looking lots longer! 


It’s the mop of many uses: 
An efficient floor mop. For a 
faster furniture duster — de- 
tach from handle and wear 
it like a mit. Washable, too. 


See the man who sells 


O-Cedar Corp‘n 
Chicago, Ill. 


O-Cedar of 
Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto, Can. 
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A LIVING TRIBUTE TO THE 
FIRST GARDEN CLUB 


Founders’ Memorial Garden in Athens, Georgia, honors the memory of 


the twelve ladies who were our first garden club members 


By Marjorie M. Fowler 


‘Ee twelve women assembled in Mrs. Lumpkin’s 
parlor in Athens, Georgia, one afternoon in January of 
1891 had no idea they were making history. But their 
little gathering marked the beginning of a movement 
which was to spread over the whole country. It was 
the first meeting of the Ladies’ Garden Club. 

The twelve ladies were drawn together by a common 
interest in natural beauty and in the care of plants, an 
interest undoubtedly stimulated by Athens’ handsome 
ante-bellum homes with their spacious grounds and 
elaborate gardens. 

The Athens club has the distinction of being the first 
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to elect officers, adopt a constitution and organize accord- 
ing to parliamentary procedure. Records show that the 
programs of the semi-monthly meetings included lectures 
by well-known horticulturists of the day. Each member 
experimented with different varieties of flowers and 
vegetables and shared with the other members the in- 
formation gained from her experiments. Members also 
exchanged plants and cuttings. 

Club enthusiasm and activity continued to grow, and 
in May, 1892, the club held its first flower show. Very 
little information about this first show has been pre- 

(Continued on next page) 
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A Living Tribute to the First Garden Club. 


Continued 


From the terrace, double steps with a 
wrought-iron balustrade lead down into 
the perennial garden, enclosed by a ser- 
pentine brick wall. The perennial bor- 
ders follow the lines of the wall and 
a pool focuses interest at the far end. 


served, but we have a very good account of a show held two years later 
which must have been quite an elaborate affair. In connection with 
this latter show the ladies put out a printed booklet containing the rules 
for entering and judging and a list of premiums. A copy of the booklet, 
bearing the date 1894, is still in existence. 

The club attracted considerable attention in Athens, and numerous 
articles appeared in the local paper praising its work. By letters, 
notices in other newspapers and conversation over the teacups the 
word soon spread to other communities. Visitors to Athens made in- 
quiries about the club and returned home to organize clubs of their 
own. The movement snowballed and it wasn’t many years until a city 
without a garden club was the exception rather than the rule. 

The garden clubs of Georgia are proud that their state can claim 
the birthplace of the first garden club, and, in 1936, they resolved to 
create a living memorial to honor the twelve founders of that first club. 
The area surrounding the Landscape Architecture Building on the 


Photos by Kenneth Kay 
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LANDSCAPE BUILDING 


University of Georgia campus in Athens was selected as 
the ideal spot for such a memorial. 

Mr. Hubert Owens, head of the Landscape Architecture 
Department of the University, was made director of the 
project and planned a series of gardens that is a singu- 
larly fitting tribute to the original club members. Actual 
construction began in April, 1939, progressed as money 
was donated by clubs and individuals, and was completed 
in September, 1941. 

Founders’ Memorial Garden is a spot of charm and 
tranquility, though located adjacent to a busy street. By 
a coincidence the street is named “Lumpkin” in honor 
of the family of the first hostess to the founders. 

Approaching the garden from the street, one goes 
around the Landscape Building to the right and enters 
the courtyard. This area is on two levels and is paved 


It was in the parlor of this stately old house in Athens 
that twelve ladies gathered one afternoon in January of 
1891 to hold the first garden club meeting on record. 
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PERENNIAL GAROEN 


As a fitting location for their memorial to 
the founders of the first garden club, the 
Garden Clubs of Georgia chose the area ad- 
jacent to the Landscape Architecture Build- 
ing on the University of Georgia campus. 
The small building in the boxwood garden, 
once a smokehouse serving faculty quarters, 
is now a club museum and trophy room. 


with brick and cut stone. The buildings enclosing the 
courtyard were built about 1840 as residences for uni- 
versity professors, and one small building which was 
originally a smokehouse has been remodeled to serve as 
a museum and trophy room for the club. The marble 
lintel over its door bears the inscription “Garden Club 
of Georgia.” 

Directly behind this building is a small boxwood gar- 
den enclosed by a white picket fence. The 2,000 box- 
woods in this unit of the garden are planted in patterns 
symbolic of the state of Georgia—a peach, a watermelon, 
a cotton boll and a Cherokee rose, Georgia’s state flower 
From the boxwood unit a gate on the south opens into 
the terrace garden. This is a shady graveled area en- 
closed by a low brick wall. It affords a dramatic elevated 
view of the perennial garden five feet below it. The 
terrace is bordered by free-form beds for low-growing 
plants and bulbs. 

The perennial garden is enclosed by a graceful ser- 
pentine brick wall, patterned after the one on the Uni- 
versity of Virginia campus which was designed by 
Thomas Jefferson. The grass carpet down the center of 
the garden is bordered by six-foot beds which follow 
the lines of the wall. The dull red of the wall, con- 
structed of old brick, is complemented by the rich green 
of low-spreading trees on the outside. At the far end of 
the garden, on an axis with the terrace and brick steps, 
is a large oval pool. 

In addition to the original five formal units of the 
garden, a large arboretum is now being developed. This 
unit, on the other side of the main Landscape Building, 
was planned as a memorial to Georgians who served in 
World War II. This collection of ornamental shrubs and 
trees in a natural arrangement forms a nice balance for 
the formal units of the garden. 

Thousands visit Athens each year to see the garden, 
which is an important asset to the community as well as 
a credit to the Ladies’ Garden Club. The founders would 
be well pleased with their memorial. 
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By Charleen MeClain. Editor 


Although not large, the dining room ap- 
pears spacious because the furniture is 
in scale with its setting. Matching wall- 
paper and curtains with a small tra- 
ditional design further this effect. 


Antiques 


THAT EARN 
PrMcIR KEEP 


The Charles L. Bowmans’ home offers 


convincing evidence that Early American antiques 


can be comfortable as well as quaint 


WY ney Dixie Bowman brings home an antique 


she is never greeted with the classic question, “Now 
what are you going to do with that thing?” There are 
several reasons for this lack of disparaging curiosity 
on the part of her husband. In the first place, the 
answer is usually pretty obvious, for, although the 
Bowman home is largely furnished with Early Ameri- 
can pieces, there is not a useless or uncomfortable 
one in the lot. From the hutch table in the kitchen 
to the dough box in the living room that holds Dixie’s 
rug-hooking materials, everything serves a purpose. 
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Not so long ago an out-of-town friend, visiting the 
Bowmans for the first time since they moved into 
their new house in Dallas’ Bluff View section, said, 
“Well, you are certainly the last people in the world 
I would have expected to go in for the old stuff. I 
thought you would want something more functional.” 
“If you mean useful,” Dixie replied, “it is functional. 
And besides, we like the familiar, lived-in air that 
old things give a house.” 

That is exactly why the Bowmans built the house 
they did and why they are (Continued on page 16) 





Photos by John Rogers 


In the pleasant living room there are numerous evidences of the Bowmans’ handiwork. Dixie designed and made the 
hooked rugs; Buck made the scalloped cornice that runs across the paneled fireplace wall; together they refinished 
many of the furnishings, including the goodlooking pine commode above, which once served as a wash stand. 
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This corner of the master bedroom with its sunny Dutch- 
curtained windows, platform rocker and needlepoint 
footstool is an open invitation to relax. The quaint old 
piece at the left serves as both table and sewing chest. 


Antiques That Earn Their Keep. Continued 


so happy with it. Until a year and a half ago they lived 
in a considerably larger house, furnished in a more 
formal style. It was an attractive place, but it lacked 
a certain homey quality that they enjoy. As Buck recalls, 
“T always felt that I had to keep my coat and tie on.” And 
Dixie adds, “I love to sew and cook and garden just like 
my grandmother did—it is only natural that I like some- 
what the same atmosphere in a home.” 

The Bowmans planned every inch of the pleasant 
five-room brick cottage in which they now live, and 
it fits them like an old shoe. When their infant daughter 
gets a little older, the shoe may pinch a bit, but they 
considered that, too, in their planning—there is pro- 
vision for another bedroom and a glazed porch to be 
added at a later date. Meanwhile, eight-months-old 
Cynthia occupies the second bedroom, which eventually 
will be reconverted to a guest room 

In furnishing their house the Bowmans have com- 
bined old pieces which have come down in the two 
families, antiques Dixie has picked up in shops and on 
country back roads, a few good reproductions, and a 
sofa and several easy chairs of, simple modern design. 
Most of the woods are pine and cherry, finished to re- 
veal the natural grain and color. Among their most 
highly prized pieces are a cherry cupboard with six- 
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Old-fashioned louvered shutters, stained a rich 
brown to match the hutch table in the center of 
the room, frame the hall entrance to the kitchen. 
For the full color effect, see our front cover. 


paned glass doors, an old German-made four-poster bed 
and a singularly handsome pewter tankard which is 
used as the base of a table lamp in the living room. 
The hutch table in the kitchen is another unusual piece 
—one of those old round pine tables whose base makes 
a chair when the top is raised. The Bowmans use it in 
the center of the room as a breakfast table and the 
lovely sheen of the old wood adds much to the charm 
of the kitchen. 

As interesting as the individual furnishings are, it 
is their background that really sets them off. Dixie, 
who paints as a hobby, has used her artist’s eye to 
full advantage in working out the color scheme. In 
the living room, the basic color is a deep, rich green, 
sparked by touches of mustard yellow and rusty red. 
In the adjoining dining room the same green predomi- 
nates, but brown, instead of yellow, is used with the 
red as color accent. 

In the kitchen, white cabinets and working surfaces 
are enlivened by a warm yellow floor covering and a 
lighter yellow on walls and ceiling. Dutch figures of 
Dixie’s own design decorate the cabinet doors and the 
cornice above the window, picking up the yellow of 
the walls and the rich wood-brown of the hutch center 
table. By using her brush with a light hand, Dixie has 
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avoided the “busy” look common to most kitchens where 
this type of decoration is used. Restraint, originality and 
subtle coloring give her designs real distinction. 

In every room where wallpaper is used the pattern 
is chosen with regard for the size of the rooms, the 
informality of their furnishings and the over-all color 
scheme. All the designs are small and traditional, in 
keeping with the scale and feeling of the rooms. Such 
accessories as lamps, ash trays and flower containers are 
selected with equal care and taste. 

Rug hooking is another of Dixie’s many domestic 
talents and examples of her handiwork are to be found 
in the living room, foyer and bedrooms. Since she de- 
signs as well as hooks her rugs, the patterns and colors 
fit perfectly into the over-all scheme. 

Buck, a handy man with hammer and saw, made the 
scalloped cornice which extends the full length of the 
pine-paneled fireplace wall in the living room. Below 
it, on each side of the fireplace, built-in shelves hold 


A brick walkway runs the full length of the house 
front and is protected by the wide overhang of the 
roof. Azaleas are planted along the foundation and 
tiny boxwoods border the outer edge of the walk. 
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The large brick-paved patio, only a corner of which 
is shown here, is one of the most delightful features 
of the property. Located behind the house, it is 
enclosed by a fence and shaded by mimosa trees. 


books and decorative objects, and beneath the shelves 
solid-door cabinets provide additional storage space. 
The other three walls of the living room are painted 
solid green. 

From the Dutch door that opens into the entrance 
hall to the kitchen door with its crisp, white ruffled 
curtains, the entire house has an air of comfort, cheer 
and informality that perfectly reflects the tastes and 
habits of its owners. But the Bowmans’ interest in their 
home is by no means confined to the inside of the 
house. They love the out of doors and spend a lot of 
time in their yard. Despite the unusually severe weather 
of last winter, their lawn is now off to a good start and 
they have made considerable progress on landscaping 
the patio at the back of the house. This spacious brick- 
paved area—large enough to accommodate eight squares 
of square dancing (one of the Bowmans’ favorite pas- 
times)—takes in almost the entire back of the property 
and is enclosed by a high redwood fence. Behind it 
there is a small service yard, a cutting bed of nas- 
turtiums and zinnias and a few rows of vegetables 
which are Dixie’s particular pride. The patio is shaded 
by mimosa trees and encircled, just inside the fence, 
by shrubs and a flower border. Here the Bowmans spend 
many of their evenings cooking steaks over their port- 
able grill or entertaining their friends. And a few 
months from now, when little Cynthia reaches the run- 
about stage, it will make a wonderful protected place 
for her to play. 

If it is possible to judge people by their houses—and 
it usually is—you could invade the Bowman house when 
its owners are gone and, without ever seeing your ab- 
sentee hosts, come away knowing that here live friend- 


ly, hospitable people who take genuine pleasure in 
their home and in sharing it with their friends. 





Right—Smart styling plus a host 
of practical features make this 
dinette set a wise choice for a 
breakfast room or dining area. 
The table top, finished to match 
the wooden legs, is a plastic you 
can hardly tell from wood, but it 
has plastic’s virtues of heat- 
and stain-resistance and can be 
cleaned with a damp cloth. Up- 
holstery on the chairs is plas- 
tic that gives the effect of fab- 
ric and comes in a variety of 
attractive colors. Made by Vir- 
tue Bros., the set is about $160. 


DINING IN STYLE 
IN A SMALL SPACE 


By Dorothy Stout 
Household Editor 


H, THIS day of rising building costs, when every inch of floor space 
must justify the expense involved, many homeowners are foregoing the 
separate dining room in favor of the dining area. This popular ar- 
rangement not only helps to hold down costs but fits perfectly into the 
informal pattern of today’s living. More often than not, the dining area 
is a part of the living room or the kitchen. Or it may be a small room 
that would be called a breakfast room in a larger home. But smart 
homemakers who select the furnishings of their dining area with an 
eye to versatility and appropriateness have found that the elimination 
of the formal dining room need not cramp their style or limit their 
entertaining. 
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Above—The ever-popular drop-leaf table is 
an appropriate piece for either breakfast 
room or living-dining room. This handsome 
maple version is congenial with provincial 
or Early American furnishings. It measures 
40 by 26 inches when closed, opens to a 40 
by 85-inch size, which accommodates as many 
as eight persons. The table sells for about 
$117, is from the line of Golden Beryl Ma- 
ple furniture made by Consider H. Willett. 
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It is hard to believe that the con- 
sole table shown above is the same 
table as the one shown at the left. 
In a closed position, it makes an 
attractive table (38 inches wide, 20 
inches long) that holds a lamp, floral 
arrangement, smoking accessories 
or what-have-you. Opened as shown 
at left, the table measures 38 by 40 
inches and will seat four persons. 
Fully extended (76 inches long), it 
will accommodate six. The piece 
costs about $110, is from the Travis 
Court Group of traditional ma- 
hogany furniture made by Drexel. 





Right—This modern dinette set is persua- 
sive proof that with good design and 
attractive finishes and colors, tubular 
steel furniture can be used effectively 
in the living-dining area as well as the 
kitchen. The steel legs on the table and 
chairs are sheathed in a plastic color 
coating called Coloramic. The table has 
a 12-inch leaf, is topped with Daystromite, 
which is impervious to stains and heat. 
Plastic - upholstered chairs are deco- 
rated with nail heads. By Daystrom. 


Left—As versatile as it is attractive, 
this butterfly drop-leaf table is an 
ideal size (54 inches long when opened) 
for a breakfast room or small dining area. 
And when it is not in use as a dining 
table, it might well serve the purpose of 
an occasional piece for a foyer, hall or 
living room. The finish, a dark butter- 
scotch tone, is called Winthrop Maple. 
About $60; by Heywood-Wakefield Co. 


Below—This clean-lined flip-top table by 
designer Edward J. Wormliey can be used 
behind the sofa or as an against-the-wall 
piece when the top is closed. For din- 
ing, the top flips over and slides into 
the position shown in the view at lower 
right. Open, the table measures 54 by 34 
inches; closed, 54 by 17 inches. Made of 
mahogany, it comes in a wide variety of 
finishes. Priced around $200; by Dunbar. 
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Above—Here is a drop-leaf table 
with the clean lines and simplicity 
of design which characterize good 
modern furniture. Of Korina with a 
creamy white finish, it is 42 by 27 
inches when closed, can be extended 
to 72 inches. To increase the size 
to 82 inches, an extra 10-inch leaf 
is available. About $99; from the 
Calcutta Modern Group by Mengel. 


Right—There is both artistry and sturdiness 
in the design of this glass-top iron table 
with its “ribbon candy” design and raffia- 
seat chairs. The pieces are treated with a 
weather-proofing process that adapts them to 
use on the terrace or patio as well as the 
living-dining area. The table, 60 by 36 
inches, sells for about $160. Designed by 
Tempestini for John B. Salterini Company. 
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Left—The uses of a piece like this mod- 
ern card-dinette table are legion. The 
double top turns over, converting it from 
a table for two or four into a buffet or 
dining table for six or eight persons. 
The mahogany, in a blond Sahara finish, is 
effectively combined with cane panels on 
the chair backs. By Imperial Furniture 
Company; the table costs about $136.50. 
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By ¢. ©. Chromaster, A. I. A. 
Home-Building Editor 





No. 2119-€ 


PRIVACY 


two-family livin 


4 . 
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Hires a duplex with a good-neighbor policy. In it 
two families can live side by side without having to 
listen to every footfall in the adjoining apartment, for 
a solid bank of closets extends from the front of the 
house to the back. And besides serving as sound dead- 
eners, just think of the wonderful storage space these 
closets provide! Each living room has a coat closet; 
there are china cabinets in the dining areas, big hall 





House Plan Prices 


The blueprints and specifications of all 
HoLianp’s house plans can be obtained at 
$15.00 each for one-story, and $25.00 each for 
all two-story houses. There is no extra 
charge for reversing plans, but alterations 
in the basic plan cannot be made without 
extra charge. Duplicate sets may be had for 
$5.00 additional—$3.50 for blueprints and 
$1.50 for specifications. Address order to: 


Home-Building Editor 
HOLLAND'S, Dallas 2, Texas 





closets, and twin closets in the bedrooms. 

To give the apartments even greater privacy, the en- 
trances are widely separated, and each has its own walk 
to the street. These walks and the front yard can be 
landscaped to enhance this seclusion. 

A fireplace provides a decorative center of interest 
for each living room. Two exposures give these rooms 
cross-ventilation, and the total of six windows in the 
living-dining areas make them bright and cheerful, as 
are the other rooms. 

The apartment on the right has one bedroom; the 
other has two. Each has the kitchen centrally located 
so that it is easily accessible from the living and sleeping 
areas, and each has a sheltered service entrance. There 
is space in each apartment for a central heating unit. 
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Unique opportunity to make big 
money selling famous, old-estab- 
lished line of Personalized Greet- 
ings direct to users. Records show 
South and Southwest tops in sales 











} sped ates Pointed Suggestion. Your sewing machine needle will go through heavy 
for this truly “different ” line. cotton material without difficulty if you will first rub 
Wide price selection makes every- a dry cake of soap along the line you are going to 
one a prospect. Up to $5 to $75 stitch:-+Dive. A. C. F. 

commission on each sale on deluxe 

line -- featuring 80 exclusive de- | Color Patch...... 
signs with customer's name, in- 

cluding 36 designs created espes- 

cially for business firms. Also 4 


I solved the problem of restoring the color in my 
little girl’s seuffed multi-colored sandals by using 
liquid food coloring. (Neutral shoe creme does not 
restore the color once it is faded or the surface of 


popular-priced imprint lines for the leather is scuffed.) These food color kits contain 
individual family use. Full or pare 


. i . red, blue, green and yellow, and from these you can 
time. For Elaborate Sample Book 


. ‘ mix any shade you need. First clean the shoes 
and complete instructions, write thoroughly, then apply the coloring with a damp 
full details. cloth. When the shoes are dry, polish with your 


usual shoe creme or paste.—Mrs. A. E. H. 
PROCESS CORPORATION sige 
1950 S. TROY STREET, DEPT. MC. 
CHICAGO 23, ILLINOIS 





Your Dusting! .... To clean under a refrigerator, piano, breakfront or 
other large piece of furniture that comes too near 
the floor to permit use of dust mop or vacuum, try 





a yardstick wrapped in moist cheesecloth. Used 
about every two weeks, it picks up all the lint and 


Oupe TYME shows ere tre 


BISCUIT 1p 4 w/ Kneeling Pads .... You can be comfortable when doing work on your 
ONE. EAL knees in the yard or garden: just sew a 6x8-inch 
PACKAGE 


pocket on each knee of the old slacks or jeans you 
wear for this purpose, and slip a 6x5-inch rubber 
sponge in each of these pockets. They’re wonderful 


A DD WATE R knee-savers.—Mrs. A. Y. 


Baby “Sitter” ..... Traveling with a small child on a train or bus is 
much easier if you will take along a collapsible car 
seat—if the child is able to sit alone. Hooked over 
the back of the seat it puts the child at a good level 

ai to see out the window, keeps him from tiring so 

LL MIX @ BISCUIT PIE CRUST MI) easily and gives you freedom from holding him all 
ee te weeny 188 the time.—Mrs. C. N. S. 


CORN MUFFIN MIX 





Pickled Slaw ..... Don’t throw away the vinegar left over from sweet 
pickles. Pour it over grated raw cabbage, let stand 
awhile before serving and you have a delicious 
slaw.—Mrs. B. T. W. 


. Nursery Notion .. . An excellent toy for a small baby, even one as young 
~ 

Show CARDINAL EXCLUSIVE , as four months, is a large bright red or yellow plas- 
CHRISTMAS CARDS ae : é 3 
Make money for Christmas, starting tic dish cover—the kind with elastic around the 

ry ed ience, Just a 
show FREE Samples of EXCLUSIVE edge. It is neither sharp nor heavy, makes a pleasant 

ame-Imprinted Christmas Cards, : . : ‘ ~~ 2 

rustling noise that will amuse Baby—and it is easy 


to handle and keep clean.—Mrs. O. F. C. 





making facts and Samples TODAY | 
MAIL COUPON NOW!-—--— 

CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN, Dept. G-48 

1400 State Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio , . 3 

Rush Free Imprint Samples and Assortments on approval Contributions to this department are invited from all HOLLAND'S readers. For 
each original hint printed, a one-year subscription to HOLLAND'S will be given. 
A card will be sent to notify you in case of acceptance, but no manuscript will 
be acknowledged or returned. Address: This for That Department, HOLLAND'S, 
Dallas 2, Texas. 
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Don’t talk to me 
about pioneer women! 


_ 

Every now and then you hear 
someone (usually a man, and most 
often a bachelor) declare that the 
mothers of pioneer days were made 
of sterner stuff than their modern 
counterparts. Today’s mother, he in- 
nocently contends, has a comparative 
cinch. Anyone who holds this 
opinion would be considerably en- 
lightened by a few days of baby sit- 
ting. Of course, the term “sitting” 
is a misnomer. The only time you sit 
is when the little darling is asleep, 
and by that time you are prone on 
the floor, dead from exhaustion. 

I tried it recently when my son, 
his attractive young wife and “the 
three musketeers” arrived for a visit. 
In anticipation of the invasion, I 
had put all the bric-a-brac out of 
reach and laid in a supply of band- 
aids, antiseptics and disposable dia- 
pers—the supply of which was great- 
ly exceeded by the demand. 

They arrived at three one morn- 
ing, the parents haggard and dead 
for sleep, the youngsters bright- 
eyed, rested and rarin’ to go. The 
children, hereinafter referred to as 
Numbers One, Two and Three, were 
robust and full of vitality. But my 
daughter-in-law was slim as a pencil 
and my son was shaped something 
like a pair of tailor’s shears. The one 
thing they don’t have to worry about 
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is reducing diets. One look at their 
tired faces and I resolved to take the 
children in hand and let their parents 
get some sleep. 

It was not a long visit—just three 
days, seven hours and thirty-one 
minutes—but as the days wore on I 
was more and more reminded of 
Clifton Webb, who in the moving 
picture “Sitting Pretty” was “nurse- 
maid to three potential assassins.” 

There was a time when I might 
have smiled smugly if some well- 
meaning friend had gushed, “You’re 
such a wonderful mother,” but if 
anyone ever says that to me again, 
I shall feel nothing but humility. 
No woman whose children were 
reared in the days when domestic 
help was available has the foggiest 
notion what it means to be a won- 
derful mother. She may have been 
interesting, companionable, a good 
sport, or president of the local PTA, 
but she was not wonderful. There 
was nothing about her to compare 
with the versatile, valiant and ap- 
parently indestructible mothers of 
1951. 

For my money, present-day moth- 
ers are the new pioneers of America. 
They come out of high school or 
college, many of them reared in com- 
parative luxury, only to be plunged 

(Continued on next page) 
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Here is the easiest, most pleasant 
way to enjoy a higher standard of 
cooking ... better meals with less 
work for you. This finer gas range 
offers Certified Performance PLUS 
a bonus of exclusive 
O'Keefe & Merritt advantages: 


Vanishing Shelf-Cover 
—the stepsaving work- 
space becomes a “dress 
up” cover for your range 
when cooking’s done! 


Kool Kontrol Panel - 
Scientifically slanted px 
burner control knobs 
never get hor. 


Grillevator Broiler— 
Instant, fingertip selec- 
tion of broiling levels; 
faster Speedray Element. 


we 


See it at your dealer’s now! 








S$ I OP Throwing Away 


PRECIOUS FOODS Worth Their 
Weight in Dollar Bills! 


Amazing new 

pLasTic CO 
* Keeps Foods 
Moist... Days 


Now, at last, comes a new refriger- 
ator container that is really airtight 
to save precious, expensive foods. 
Freez-Tainer's flexible press-on top 
seals perfectly. No more throwing 
away wilted vegetables, softened 
fruits, or dried-up leftovers! 

Perfect, too, for storing frozen 
foods in your home freezer and 
locker, or for dry food storage. Get 
some Freez-Tainers today. You'll use 
them for everything! 


Handy 16 oz. and 25 oz. sizes. 


CROWN CORK SPECIALTY CORP. « 





12 NEW STAINLESS STEEL POTS 
AND PANS IF YOU'LL GIVE ME 
A FEW MINUTES OF YOUR TIME! 


Bere is exciting news for ladies 


lan—PLUS ap to $8 00 worth of 
wi bonuses. And yeu get your 
sparkling 20-use MATCHED 

free bonus, plus as mach 

00 in cash, No experience 

_ show you e verything 

t you Clab S etary— 

supply e precy thin FREE, includ- 
ing actual sample ot ne new kind of 


TO MEMBERS 
stainless steel. B ST. Rush OF YOUR CLUB 
name. No charge, now or ever. 


CARLTON OF CARROLLTON, Dept. 16-0, Carrollton, Ohio 


GIVE THIS 
353 QUART 
STAINLESS STEEL 
MIXING BOWL 








MAKE A “HOBBY” OF mre egg 


ae 


MIDWEST CHRISTMAS C A 


spare-time ‘ -tmorinted 4 her athe 
ew Name-f 


a too 
. Assortment on approva! 


CA RD CO., Dept M22 SAMPLES 


DW EST 
1113 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOU! 
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Division of Crown Cork & Seal Co. « 








» YOU 
sao 


to hls alot “| ese in your spare 


time introducing anew kind of hosiery 

—madeof DuPont Nylon—and backed by 

an amazing Guarantee—‘“‘Three pairs 
ranteed 3 months inst 


| ora 
| Veare- Truly Nylons 


longer! Guaranteed on advertised in Good 

Show Sample— Take Orders — Make Money 

You need no experience and no investment for samples or anything. 
us' str rush your name, address, and hose size for Bi, monet tion 
it with stocking, sent you ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


AMERICAN HOSIERY MILLS, Dept, U'43 indianapolis? Ind. | 


MERELY mail coupon 
below for 92-Page Money- 
peg Style Book. Sizes 
38 to 60, proportioned by 
foshien designers who 
KNOW how to slenderize 
stout women. Dresses, 
suits, hats, coats, shoes, 
INDIANAPOLIS 17 underwear, corsets and 
hosiery, all low priced 


INDIANA | DEPT. 86 
2 2 ee 


an 
5 a rush me FREE Style Book for stout women. 
(8 


@ Name 


2 Bron 








' 
@ Address 





: Post Office State 
ee 





St. Lovis 15, Missouri | 








(Continued from page 25) 


into the multitudinous duties of 
keeping a house, a cramped apart- 
ment, Quonset hut or G.I. trailer— 
cooking, washing, ironing, cleaning 
and baby-tending without benefit of 
cook, maid or nurse. 

Don’t talk to me about pioneer 
women! Admittedly, they were 
great gals—but life, if rugged, was 
comparatively simple. Not one of 
them had to struggle with perma- 
nents and manicures, changing hem- 
lines and hair-dos, budgets and bal- 
anced meals, vitamins and vaccines. 
None of them was expected to be 
conversant with current events, the 
intricacies of inflation and the ever- 
present problem of providing a 
college education for daughters as 
well as sons. 

Modern gadgets help some. But 
sweeping, with babies underfoot, is 
an effort whether you do it with a 
broom or a vacuum cleaner, and 
no washing machine yet invented 
materially reduces that phenomenal 
heap of diapers. 

But back to the children. Num- 
bers One and Two were bent on 
suicide, but Number Two was more 
nearly successful than his older 
brother. During the day, he man- 
aged to find the dog’s food and a 
spoon with which he evidently tried 
to feed him. Failing in that, he 
found consolation in eating the food 
himself. Later, he consumed a hand- 
ful of berries from the ivy growing 
on the house and about half a green 
crayon which he first tried out for 
color on the wallpaper. But my most 
terrified moment came when I dis- 
covered he had eaten three large 
chunks from the dog’s soft rubber 
ball. Certain he would be _ her- 
metically sealed for life, I almost 
died of relief when I found he had 
spat the rubber out after futile 
attempts to chew it. 

Did you ever try cooking a meal 
for a family of children, one of whom 
has a passion for turning on the gas 
jets? I tried it one morning while 
my exhausted daughter slept. It was, 
I told myself, my one chance to let 
her get some needed rest. 

I put the baby on a pillow in the 
middle of the dining room floor, so 
I could watch him from the kitchen 
while I cooked. His bottle was 
propped on one of those ingenious 
things that hold it in place and he 
was the picture of contentment. He 
had been tenderly kissed by both 
his brothers, who then ignored him 
except for an occasional “hi, boy” as 
they passed him enroute to other di- 
versions. Numbers One and Two had 
asked for a banana, which seemed 
an innocent way to keep them occu- 
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pied while I finished cereal, bacon 
and eggs—at least it would tempo- 
rarily distract Number Two from his 
favorite pastime of turning on the 
gas jets. Everything was serene un- 
til Number One announced, casually: 
“I think Little Brother is choking 
on a banana.” I flew into the dining 
room, dug the remains of a large 
piece of banana out of his mouth 
and put the bottle back in. Number 
Two, meanwhile, appeared as virtu- 
ous and pleased with himself as any 
other apostle of sharing-the-wealth. 

Smiling angelically, he sat on a 
copy of Webster’s unabridged and 
consumed honeydew melon, cereal, 
bacon and eggs. Then toddling into 
the living room, he twisted the dog’s 
tail and bit him on the ear, laughing 
uproariously when the dog growled 
and lunged in the direction of his 
face. It was just the kind of romp 
he relished after a light meal. 

When my daughter came down a 
short time later, looking as fresh as 
the dawn, I regarded her with the 
kind of admiration a man on a 
wooden horse would feel for Gene 
Autry. The children seemed to sense 
that someone in authority had ar- 
rived. They abandoned the dog and 
the gas jets and promptly swallowed 
the chocolates they had found in a 
candy jar I forgot to hide. Number 
Two kissed his mother’s hand with 
old-world gallantry, after compla- 
cently wiping his chocolate-covered 
mouth on the side and back of her 
crisply laundered frock. The baby 
smiled beguilingly at her as she 
whisked off his soaking diaper and 
put on the third within the hour. 
She fed him a dish of cereal which 
he ate dutifully until it occurred to 
him that things were altogether too 
static, at which point he blew the 
stuff expertly into her face and 
across the entire front of her dress. 
Her frock now bore marks of affec- 
tion and violence from every angle. 

Miraculously, the day ended with- 
out a fatality, and the children’s 
mother dressed to go dancing with 
her husband. All I had to do was 
put the potential assassins to bed. 
Little Brother had been sleeping all 
afternoon — probably digesting the 
banana—and was still asleep at the 
wrong time of day, but who cared 
about that as long as he was quiet? 
Numbers One and Two were in their 
separate beds, looking seraphic in 
their pajamas, and waiting for me 
to tell them a bedtime story. Num- 
ber Three’s bottle was warming; the 
house was peaceful and I was be- 
ginning to feel I had gained some 
measure of competence. 

I finished the story, leaned down to 
kiss Number One goodnight and 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Grleck SLIDING DOOR UNITS/ 








































F YOU are building a new 
home or remodeling your 
present one, check into the 
advantages of installing 
IDEAL Sliding Door Units. 
They will save much floor 
space that is wasted by swing- 
ing type doors... giving you 
complete freedom of furniture , 
placement. 


.* 


IDEAL Sliding Doors are 
sturdily built of selected, sea- 
soned wood for long-lasting, 
efficient, smooth-operating 











BUILDING MATERIAL STORES 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


IDEAL COMPANY, DEPT. H-851 ‘ 
P. O. Box 889, Waco, Texas , 


Please send FREE literature on the following: 
C) Kitchens ©) All-Wethr Windows 
{) Corner Cabinets C 


C) Book Cases 
LC} Cotenial Entrances 







ning Beards 
ding Door Units 
ireplace Mantels 
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service. They are designed for Name 
modern living. Reasonably 

priced. For complete infor- Address 
mation, see your favorite — 





building material dealer. 



















USE HUNT'S 
LIGHTNING OIL 


Thousands have used HUNT’S 
Lightning Oil Liniment for the re- 
lief of muscular aches and pains 
due to cold, exposure or overwork. 
Hunt’s increases blood circulation 


Triena -THE LAXA TIVE | 


CHILDREN DON’T FIGHT 


to help relieve these nagging dis- 
comforts. 40c and 60c. 


DR. THACHER’S Laxative 
Compound of Senna and Rhubarb, 
formerly Dr. Thacher’s Worm 
Syrup. Only name is changed. 40c. 
MAGIC INSECT SPRAY. Con- 
tains famous Chlordane. Kills flies. 
roaches, water bugs and most other 
household pests. Pint only 60c. 





ALLIED ... The Graud ale Wlothers Trust 


OVER 200 Drugs, Medicines and Insecticides bear the ALLIED BRAND 
ALLIED DRUG PRODUCTS COMPANY, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 







FREE ;: te 

time cash NOW to Christ. 

mas. No Experience Needed, 

TRIAL,  FR88 800k tells how. Acta- 

| al Merchandise sent ON AP- 

| PROVAL. Big Line of Greet- 

OFFER ing Cards, Stationery, Nap- 

kins—imprinted and assort- | 

ments—60 for $1 up, plus 100 other Gifts, | 

Plastic Novelties, GADGETS. Clubs, ete., write 
for fund raisers plan. BEACON 

325-55 Washington St., Newark, N. J 


GREETINGS, | 


MADD DADs | 


























and selling helps. Get sample On 50 


approval. 
S. C. SCHWER CO., 40-D Gm St.Westfield, Mass, 
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DOUBLE-QUICK 
MAIN DISHES 


By Christine Millar 
Food Editor 


on 
K, EN a summer meal is better—and much more 
satisfying—when it’s built around a hot main 
dish, but in this weather no cook wants to spend 
hours preparing it. So now’s the time to rely 
on canned and precooked foods, seasoned with 
imagination, for interesting main dishes that can 
be whipped up in a matter of minutes. 

Take beef stew, for example. Open a can or two 
of stew and place it in a saucepan with a little 
tomato juice; bring to a boil. Drop in small corn- 
meal dumplings made from a packaged mix. Cover 
the pan and simmer until the dumplings are done. 

Then there’s canned corned beef, which 
offers a host of main-dish possibilities. It’s 


especially good if you layer it with canned lima 


beans, then top it off with tangy tomato sauce. 

Set it in the oven to heat through and mingle flavors 
while you toss the salad and set the table. 
These, and the double-quick main dishes which 


follow, are easy on the budget as well as on the cook. 


Spaghetti with Ham 
2 cups diced cooked ham 2 15-0z. cans spaghetti in 


2 small onions, sliced tomato sauce with 
V4 cup butter or margarine cheese 


Brown ham and onion in butter in a large skillet; 
push to one side and heat spaghetti in other side. 
Serve spaghetti topped with ham. Serves 6. 


Tuna-Egg Scallop 
1 7-oz. can tuna 3 hard-cooked eggs, 
1 tbsp. lemon juice chopped 
2 tbsp. butter or margarine 1 tbsp. parsley, chopped 
V4 cup flour 4 tsp. Tabasco sauce 
V4 tsp. dry mustard 1 cup soft bread 
2' cups milk crumbs 


Drain oil from tuna; reserve the oil. Break tuna 
into pieces and sprinkle with lemon juice. Melt but- 
ter or margarine in saucepan. Add tuna oil, flour and 
dry mustard; stir to a smooth paste. Add milk and 
cook, while stirring, until sauce is smooth and thick. 
Stir in tuna, eggs, parsley and Tabasco. Turn into 
greased individual baking dishes. Sprinkle with but- 
tered bread crumbs. Bake at 375° F. 25 minutes. 
The dish may be made early in the day and baked 
just before serving. 
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Macaroni in Meat Cups 

6 thin slices bologna ' cup buttered dry bread 
2 15-oz. cans macaroni in crumbs 

cheese sauce 

Place bologna in shallow baking dish; top with 
mounds of macaroni. Sprinkle with bread crumbs. 
Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 20 minutes, or until 
meat curls into cup shape. 


Deviled Ham ‘n’ Egg Special 

1’, cups precooked rice V2 tsp. dry mustard 
1/2 cups water 4 tsp. salt 
34 tsp. salt Dash pepper 
2 tsp. grated onion 1 2!'4-0z. can deviled ham 
1 cup diced celery 1 cups milk 
2 tbsp. butter or margarine 4 hard-cooked eggs, cut 
2 tbsp. flour lengthwise 

Combine rice, water, %4 teaspoon salt, onion and 
celery in saucepan. Mix just until rice is moistened. 
Bring quickly to a boil over high heat, uncovered, 
fluffing gently once or twice with a fork. Simmer 
2 minutes (do not stir). Cover and remove from heat; 
let stand 10 minutes. Meanwhile, melt butter or 
margarine in saucepan. Add flour, mustard, %4 tea- 
spoon salt, pepper and deviled ham; blend. Add milk 
gradually, stirring constantly. Cook and stir over 
low heat until mixture is thickened. Add eggs and 
heat thoroughly. Serve on the rice. Makes 5 or 6 
servings. 
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Perch Baked with Cheese 


2 pkg. frozen fillet of perch V4 tsp. salt 
2 tbsp. butter or margarine Vg tsp. pepper 
12 tbsp. flour V2 cup buttered bread 
14 cups milk crumbs 
Va cup grated American Paprika 

cheese 

Separate fillets and place in greased baking dish. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper. Melt butter or mar- 
garine in saucepan; add flour and stir to a smooth 
paste. Add milk gradually. Cook, while stirring, until 
sauce is smooth and thickened. Add cheese, %4 tea- 
spoon salt and % teaspoon pepper and stir until 
cheese is melted. Pour over fish and cover with but- 
tered crumbs; sprinkle with paprika. Bake in mod- 
erate oven (375° F.) 30 minutes, or until fish is 
cooked and crumbs are lightly browned. 


Corned Beef Cutlets 
2 12-o0z. cans corned beef 34 tsp. salt 
hash Vg tsp. pepper 
2 eggs 24 cup fine cracker crumbs 
4 cup milk or meal 


Chill corned beef hash. Remove from can and cut 
in slices %4-inch thick. Beat eggs slightly; add milk, 
salt and pepper. Mix well. Dip corned beef slices 
into egg mixture, then roll in crumbs. Brown slices 
slowly in skillet, using a small amount of fat. Drain 
on absorbent paper. Serve hot with tomato sauce or 
heated cream of tomato soup. 
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THE SKINNER CHEFS 
SUGGESTION FOR 


Waa 
TASTE THRILL | 


SKINNER’S MACARONI AND | 
BROCCOLI HOLLANDISE 


The Ingredients You Need 


1 7-02. or 2 14-02. pkg. SKINNER'S Short Cut 

Elbow Macaroni 
3 tbsp. butter Yq cup mayonnaise 
3 thsp. flour 2 cups cooked chopped 
"A, tsp. salt broccoli 

Ve tsp. pepper Ya cup grated American 
1% cups milk cheese 

PREPARE THIS EASY WAY 


To 2 qts. rapidly boiling water, add 1 
tbsp. salt. Add macaroni gradually. 
Cook uncovered at rapid boil 10 min- 
utes, or until tender when cut with 
fork against kettle. Drain, don't rinse. 
While macaroni is cooking, melt butter 
or margarine in top of double boiler. 
Stir in flour, salt and pepper. Add 
milk gradually, stirring constantly until 
thickened. Fold in mayonnaise. Add 
broccoli and macaroni. Pour into 
greased 11/, quart casserole. Sprinkle 
with cheese. Bake in moderate oven 
(375° F.) 20 minutes. Serves 4. 

Serve with © Fried Chicken © Hot Rolls 
Combination Salad * Apple Pie ® Coffee 








5V MACARONI 


Belongs On Your Table 
Twice A Week 


SKINNER MANUFACTURING CO OMAHA 2. NEBR 





Hell Say lamba 
cule alien wth, 


Al 


Sauce —the dash 


that makes the dish! 





{sk for 4.1. when dining out, too. 





MAKE $50-$60 A WEEK 

You can learn practical nursing at home 

spare time, Course endorsed by phy 

Thousands of graduates. 52n 

yr. One graduate has charge of 10-bed 

hospital. Another saved $400 while 

learning Equipu vent included. Men 

women 18 to 60. High school not 

required. Easy tuition payments > ret plan. Write today, 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

tbe go 408, 41 East Pearson Street, Chicage 11, tt. 
ea end free booklet and 16 er lesson pages 





TOMATO SOUP 
GOOD AND COLD 


A 

Y OU can beat the heat with soup—when you serve it 
icy cold as the opener to a summer evening meal. Chilling 
gives this favorite dish a delightful summertime touch 
that makes it seem entirely new. Tomato soup is an 
especially good choice for serving cold. Frosted in the 
refrigerator and brought to the table in your best crystal 
cups, it’s as refreshing as iced tea or mint sherbet. One 
tomato soup with a gourmet touch is cream of tomato 
seasoned with sour cream, horseradish and nutmeg. Another 
delicious variation on the tomato theme is sparkling jel- 
lied bouillon. 


Chilled Tomato Soup 
(pictured below) 
1 11-0z. can cream of tomato soup ‘1 tsp. prepared horseradish 
24 cup water Ve tsp. nutmeg 
V2 cup sour cream 


Combine soup with water and sour cream; blend 
thoroughly, using an electric mixer or hand beater. Add 
horseradish and nutmeg; mix well. Chill thoroughly. 
Garnish with watercress or parsley. Substitute 1 tablespoon 
sherry for nutmeg if desired. 


Jellied Tomato Bouillon 
1 No. 2 can tomatoes V4 cup chopped celery 
2 cans consomme V4 cup chopped onion 
Vo tsp. salt 1 envelope plain gelatin 
1 bay leaf V4 cup cold water 


Place tomatoes in saucepan with consomme, salt, bay 
leaf, celery and onion. Bring to a boil; lower heat and 
simmer for 20 minutes. Strain. Soften gelatin in cold 
water; dissolve in hot soup. Place in refrigerator to jell. 
Serve garnished with a slice of lemon. 





FOOD IDEAS » 4 .) 
from the EXPERTS = él | 
De Luxe Muffins 

2 cups sifted flour 3% tsp. salt | 
2\/2 tsp. Calumet Ve cup shortening re a . 

Baking Powder* 1 egg, well beaten , —— 
2 tbsp. sugar 34 cup milk 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking 


powder, sugar and salt, and sift 
again. Cut in shortening. Combine 
egg and milk and add all at once to THE ORIGINAL HOMOGENIZED SHORTENING 
flour mixture. Draw spoon from side — 

of bowl toward center 15 times, turn- ‘ 
ing bowl gradually. Chop spoon . : 

through batter 10 times. Stir only LsworteNnine POWER 
enough to dampen flour. Turn into THAT’S TRULY SUPER? 
greased muffin pans, filling each 
about two-thirds full. Bake in a hot 
oven (400° F.) 25 minutes. 

‘Recipe courtesy Calumet Baking Powder. 





TEXTURE OF 


COSTLIEST 
Macaroni and Cheese for 50 SHORTENINGS! 


4 Ib. Skinner’s 1 tbsp. Worcester- 
macaroni* shire sauce 

Vo Ib. butter 12 Ib. American 

2 cups flour cheese, ground 

4 qt. milk 1 cup fine crumbs 

2 tbsp. salt 1 cup dehydrated 

1 tbsp. paprika cheese 


1 tbsp. dry mustard ~ S.REAL ECONOMY 
Boil the macaroni in salted water IN ALL COOKING 
: : e 


until tender. Drain. Melt the butter, 
blend in the flour. Add the milk 

slowly and bring to a boil, stirring. . :- BAKING, FRYING! 
Add the seasoning and cheese, stir- 
ring until the cheese is partially 
melted. Combine the sauce and 
macaroni and pour into baking pans. 
Sprinkle with crumbs, then with 
dehydrated cheese. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven (350° F.) 35 minutes. 
*Recipe courtesy Skinner’s. 











Smoked Salmon and Chive Spread 


1 6-0z. pkg. chive 2 oz. finely chopped 
cream cheese smoked salmon 

1 tbsp. A.1. Sauce* 

Combine ingredients in order given. 

Spread scant teaspoonful on each 

cracker. Makes 4 dozen canapes. 

*Recipe courtesy A.1. Sauce. 


Chocolate Peppermint 
Meringue Pie 


18-inch baked 4 tbsp. sugar 
Jewel pastry 2 drops peppermint 
shell* extract 
1 pkg. chocolate 2 drops green vege- $ i i P 
pudding mix table coloring Nutritious, digestible, homogenized! biscuits and cakes 
2 egg whites InJewel, you getasmooth,creamy- ... perfect fried 
Prepare chocolate pudding according pet - ae et with foods «+ flaky pas- 
to directions on package. Cool. Fill pert fi sg exactly right! You tries. Yet you pay 
cooled pie shell with filling. Beat | 8¢t the fine quality shortening you several cents a pound less. Try a 
egg whites until stiff. Add sugar want for turning out light, tender _ carton of Jewel Shortening today! 
gradually. Beat until very stiff. 
Beat in flavoring and coloring. Pile . 
in a ring around outer edge of filling. ) | a b T h Te / 
Serve soon after meringue is made. ewe your es S$ or ening uy . 


*Recipe courtesy Jewel Shortening. 
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Cause pickles and spicy relishes are wonderful in- 
surance against humdrum meals. And if your supply 
is running low, there’s still time to replenish it. A check 
of your garden will probably reveal a few stalks of okra, 
several cucumber vines, an abundance of green toma- 
toes and cabbage, and maybe a late variety of figs. This 
produce is plentiful at the market now too, and you can 
buy it at a real bargain. With the favorite Southern 
pickle and relish recipes given below, you can turn 
end-of-the-season fruits and vegetables into piquant ac- 
companiments for wintertime meals 


Tennessee Green Tomato Relish 


1 bunch celery 

1 medium head 1 tsp. cinnamon 
cabbage 1 tsp. mustard 

4 cups sugar seed 

‘vo cup salt 1¥2 qt. vinegar 

2 tsp. powdered 2 cup lemon juice 
turmeric 


1 gal. green 1 tsp. allspice 
tomatoes 

6 sweet green 
peppers 

2 or 3 hot red 
peppers 

12 medium onions 
Chop or grind tomatoes, using coarse blade. Remove 

seeds from peppers. Chop peppers, onions, celery and 

cabbage, using medium blade. Mix all vegetables to- 

gether and drain in colander. Mix spices and salt with 

sugar; add vinegar and lemon juice. Bring to a boil in 

a large saucepan or preserving kettle. Add chopped 

vegetables. Bring to a boil and boil 10 minutes, stirring 

frequently. Pack into hot sterilized jars and seal at once 
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North Carolina Ripe Tomato Relish 


2 Ib. brown sugar 

Vo cup white mus- 
tard seed 

1 cup prepared 
horseradish 


1 peck ripe to- 4 large sweet 
matoes green peppers, 
2 cups chopped chopped 
celery 1 qt. vinegar 
2 cups chopped V3 cup salt 
onions 
Wash tomatoes, plunge into hot water, then slip off 
skins. Remove stem ends and all blemishes. Cut into 
small pieces. Place in cheesecloth bag and allow to 
drain for several hours. Mix drained tomatoes with all 
other ingredients. Let stand in covered crock for several 
days, stirring occasionally. Pack in jars if desired. May 
be kept in covered crock indefinitely, as the relish need 
not be cooked or sealed. 


Georgia Cold Cabbage Relish 


12 Ib. cabbage, 6 sweet red 4 Ib. sugar (8 
about peppers cups) 
8 large onions 24 cup salt 4 cup celery seed 
2 hot red peppers 1! cups prepared V2 cup mustard 
6 sweet green horseradish seed 
peppers 2 qt. cider vinegar 
Wash cabbage, cut in wedges and remove core. Grind, 
using medium blade of food chopper. Weigh out 8 
pounds ground cabbage. Grind onions and three kinds of 
peppers; mix with cabbage. Drain off excess liquid. In a 
large saucepan or kettle mix ground vegetables with 
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all other ingredients. Let stand 
overnight. Mix thoroughly. Pack 
into sterilized jars and close tightly. 
This will keep indefinitely and need 
not be cooked or sealed. 


Arkansas Ripe Cucumber Pickles 


Vo tsp. mustard 
seed 

1 tsp. pickling 
spices 

Salt 

Onions 


Ripe yellow cu- 
cumbers 
2 cups white 
vinegar 
1 cup water 
1 cup sugar 
Peel cucumbers and cut in halves 
lengthwise; remove seeds with a 
spoon. Cut each half in chunks and 
soak in cold water overnight. (Set in 
refrigerator if possible.) Mix vine- 
gar with water, sugar, mustard seed 
and spices; bring to a boil. Add 
drained cucumber chunks. Bring 
back to a boil and boil 5 minutes. 
Pack into hot sterilized jars. Add 1 
teaspoon salt and half an onion to 
each quart, then cover with boiling 
syrup. Seal at once. This amount of 
syrup will cover about 2 quarts 
cucumbers. 


Southwest Dilled Okra 


Small pods okra 
3 cups vinegar 
12 cups water 


Va cup sugar 
1 tsp. salt 
1 bunch dill 


Select small, young pods of okra. 
Cut so that a little stem is left on. 
Wash well and drain. Combine 
vinegar with water, sugar and salt 
in saucepan. Bring to a boil. Add 
okra and cook until it is barely tend- 
er enough to pierce with a fork. 
Pack into hot sterilized jars. Add 
dill to each jar; cover with boiling 
syrup. Seal at once. This amount 
of syrup will cover 3 or 4 pints. 


Lovisiana Pickled Figs 

3 qt. firm ripe figs 1 cup vinegar 
2 qt. boiling water 2 tbsp. broken cin- 
1 cup water namon sticks 
6 cups sugar 1 tbsp. whole cloves 

Cover figs with boiling water; let 
stand 5 minutes, then drain. Mix 
the cup of water with sugar and vine- 
gar in a large saucepan; add spices 
tied in a bag. Bring to a boil, then 
add figs. Bring to a boil and cook 
10 minutes. Let stand until next 
day, then bring to a boil and cook 
10 minutes more. Do this again the 
third day (three 10-minute cooking 
periods). Remove spice bag. Pack 
while hot into hot sterilized jars; 
seal. Process in hot-water bath 10 
minutes 
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Good cooks choose 


CALUMET 2 101 


over any other Baking Powder 





PERFECT peach shortcakes (bake 
em by the recipe below) will tell 
you why! Yes, each mouth-water- 
ing bite . . . every forkful of flaky 
inside-tenderness and rich, golden 
crust...testifies you can count on 
America’s Quality Baking Powder 
—CALUMET—+to give a lift to every- 
thing you bake! See for yourself 


Calumet’s Famous 


developed by three generations of home- 
makers who have insisted on this 
QUALITY Baking Powder. 


Fresh Peach Shortcakes 
2 cups sifted flour 
24 teaspoons CALUMET Baking Powder 
% teasp salt - 2 tabi sugar 
5 tablespoons shortening 
*Vy to % cup milk 
1% quarts sweetened sliced fresh 
peaches 
Whipped cream 





Note: Results not assured with this recipe 
if any other baking powder is substituted. 
CALUMET’S Double-Dependable Double- 
Action gives you light, tender, PERFECT 
shortcakes. . . . Perhaps you’ve noticed, 
more published recipes specify CALUMET 
than any other brand of baking powder! 
Sift flour once, measure, add CALUMET 
baking powder, salt, and sugar, and sift 


CALUMET 


DOUBLE-ACTING 


how CALUMET’S two leavening 
actions lighten the dough in your 
mixing bowl . . . raise it slowly, 
evenly, in the oven’s heat. No 
wonder that in the South, where 
women really know baking pow- 
der, twice as many women use 
CALUMET as any other Baking 
Powder! Try CALUMET today. 


SHORTCAKE Recipe 


again. Cut in shortening until consistency 
of coarse cornmeal. Add milk and stir 
until soft dough is formed. 

Turn out on lightly floured board and 
knead 20 turns. Roll '4 inch thick and 
cut with floured 3-inch biscuit cutter. 
Place half of circles on ungreased baking 
sheet, brush with melted butter, and top 
with remaining circles. Bake in hot oven 
(450°F.) 12 minutes, or until done. 

To serve, separate hot shortcakes and 
place the sweetened sliced peaches be- 
tween layers and on top of each short- 
cake. Garnish with whipped cream. 
Makes 7 shortcakes. 

*The amount of milk varies with the type of 
flour used. Southern soft wheat flour requires 
less milk than regular all-purpose flour 


Tune in 
“RENFRO VALLEY 
GATHERIN’,” 
Sundays, CBS 


BAKING 
POWDER 


A Product of General Foods 





By FRANK MARTIN WEBBER 


IMustration by Lloyd J. Dotterer 


The Work-Elephant 


I: WAS a bright-blue, red-hot day 
in August. A circus was unloading 
on the railroad tracks. A huge ele- 
phant was doing the biggest and 
hardest work. He pushed cages, 
pulled boxes and shunted crates with 
his long strong trunk. 

Peter Painter said to himself, “I 
love a circus.” Then he said out 
loud, “I love the elephants best.” 

“Nobody loves me,” said the big 
elephant sadly. 

“Why do you say that?” 

“T will tell you if you wait till I 
have finished my work.” 

Peter Painter waited behind a red 
circus wagon and watched the big 
elephant work. 

The big elephant lifted crates and 
pulled wagons and unloaded animal 
cages. 

Peter Painter watched with ad- 
miration and awe. “How can he 
think nobody loves him when he 
is so strong and smart?” he asked 
himself. 

When the elephant was tied to a 
stake, he answered that. 

“All I do is work,” he told Peter 
Painter in a voice too small and 
sad for his size. “Now that my work 
is done, the circus will begin.” 

“And what will you do?” 

“Nothing but stand out here.” 

“For how long?” 

“Till the circus is over.” 

“What will you do then?” 

“Load the red wagons on the 
train.” The elephant lifted his trunk 
and curled it over his eyes the way 
a person covers his eyes with his 
arm. “I can hear the band when 
it begins playing inside the tent. I 
will hear the people clapping and 
the children laughing. The animals 
will go through their acts for the 
crowd. But I never have any fun.” 

“What would you call fun?” 

“The most fun I could have in the 
world would be for people who pass 
by to stop and look at me and laugh 
and clap their hands the way they 
do for the elephants who do tricks 
inside the tent.” 

“Do you know any tricks?” 

“No. They have never taught me 
any tricks. They have only taught 
me to work. I am not a circus per- 
former. I am a_work-elephant.” 
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Tears big enough to fill a bucket 
rolled from under the elephant’s 
trunk that he held over his eyes. 

“Don’t cry,” Peter Painter said. 
“You're too big to cry.” 

“I can’t help but cry. I want to be 
noticed.” The elephant wiped away 
his big tears with the tip of his 
trunk. “Look! People are beginning 
to come to the circus. Watch! All of 
them will pass me by.” 

Fathers holding little boys by the 
hand, and mothers holding little 
girls by the hand, passed right by 
the big elephant tied to the stake. 
They hardly looked at him as they 
hurried into the circus tent. 

“Why don’t they look at you?” 
Peter Painter cried. “You are one 
of the biggest elephants in the 
world.” 

“They don’t leok. at me because 
I am not dressed up. Inside the tent 
the elephants look wonderful. They 
wear velvet robes and beautiful 
girls on their backs. They wear dia- 
mond and ruby hats with plumes 
growing out of the tops. They do 
dances to make the people laugh. 
I would not mind working the rest 
of my life, if the people would stop 
and look, clap their hands and laugh 
at me, just once.” 

Peter Painter looked at the pots 
on his paintpot tray, which swung 
from his shoulders by a stout leather 
shoestring. He picked up a paint- 
brush. 

“You shall get your wish,” he 
promised the elephant. Then he be- 
gan to paint. He painted the ele- 


phant’s huge toenails as red and 
shining as a lady’s fingernails when 
she is going to a dance. Between 
the elephant’s big floppy ears, in the 
spot just above his eyebrows, he 
painted a bright green cap. 

Just then a little boy wandered 
out of the big circus tent. He carried 
a bright red balloon, waving on the 
end of a string. 

Peter Painter ran to the little boy. 
“Will you give your balloon to me?” 
he asked. 

The little boy said, “No, I won't!” 

“Will you give me your balloon 
if I’ll make you look like a clown 
in the circus?” 

The little boy said, “Yes, if you 
can do that.” 

Peter Painter said, “I can do it.” 

And he did it. He painted the 
little boy’s nose jet black, and his 
face chalk white. He painted his 
mouth bright green. Around the 
little boy’s eyes he painted two or- 
ange circles, and on his chin he drew 
a purple streak. 

“Do I look like a clown in the 
circus?” the little boy asked. 

“You certainly do,” Peter Painter 
assured him. 

The little boy handed Peter Paint- 
er his bright red balloon and ran 
back into the circus tent where he 
was going to surprise his father and 
mother half out of their wits. 

Peter Painter made a loop in the 
end of the string that held the bal- 
loon, and slipped the loop in the 
string around the tip of the ele- 
phant’s trunk. 

The very next minute the circus 
was over, and the people began to 
come out. They saw the big ele- 
phant. They stopped and looked. 

The big elephant stood on his big 
feet with the bright red toenails. 
He tossed his huge head, wearing 
the bright green cap. He swung his 
trunk with the balloon tied to it, 
and the balloon waved this way and 
that. 

The mothers and fathers clapped 
their hands. The little boys and girls 
laughed. The elephant was so happy, 
he did a little dance. It was a very 
funny little dance because one of 
his feet was tied to the stake and 
he couldn’t move it. He danced with 
three feet. Pretty soon there was as 
big a crowd watching the big ele- 
phant as there had been watching 
the circus inside the tent. 

The crowd was so big that Peter 
Painter got pushed till he couldn’t 
see anything but people’s backs. 

“I might as well leave,” he said 
to himself. “The elephant said he 
wouldn’t mind working the rest of 
his life if just once people would 
stop and look at him and clap and 
laugh. And that is what is happen- 
ing right this minute.” 
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Enrerest in the zoysia grasses is steadily increasing. Zoysia japonica 
is said to be more tolerant to cold, and makes a looser sod than 
Z. matrella. The U. S. D. A. Plant Industry Station at Beltsville, 
Maryland, is carrying on extensive studies devoted exclusively to 
these grasses. Limited quantities of seed of Z. japonica have arrived 
from Japan. Both the zoysias are fine for shade. 


In a folder issued by the American Rose Society, the bush roses 
with the highest rating are: Crimson Glory, red; Dainty Bess, pink; 
Eclipse, yellow; Pedralbes, white; Peace, a blend. Top rating poly- 
anthas (small-flowered, cluster-type bush roses) include Frens- 
ham, red; The Fairy, pink; Goldilocks, yellow; Summer Snow, 
white. The ranking climbers are Paul’s Scarlet, red; Climbing 
Picture, pink; Mrs. Whitman Cross, yellow; City of York, white. 
Many others rated almost as high as these that head the list. 


Tue horticultural world has its eyes turned southward this year. 
One of the biggest horticultural events ever to take place in our 
part of the country is the National Chrysanthemum Show to be held 
in Birmingham, Alabama, November 3-4. This is the first time that 
this internationally famous show has been held outside the Botanical 
Gardens in New York City. Much of the credit for bringing this 
outstanding event to the South is due to my fellow garden clubber, 
R. S. Mauldin of Hueytown, Alabama, who is vice-president of the 
American Chrysanthemum Society. 


Dr. Roy A. Bowden of the University of Georgia, with whom I had 
the pleasure of working in a garden at Panama City, Florida, several 
years ago, comes into the news again. Roy’s work with the Georgia 
lily has already attracted national attention. Now he comes up with 
a plan to control the bloom of the cyclamen by the use of sex 
hormones, almost by-passing the heat-light factor, heretofore con- 
sidered so important. Roy is making quite a name for himself and 
bringing recognition to his institution. 


WE Hap many distinguished visitors at Hope Haven during the 
spring months, among them Mrs. J. C. Hardin, president of the 
Arkansas Federation of Garden Clubs, and Mrs. Bradley Morrah of 
Greenville, South Carolina, director of the national garden club 
council, Mrs. Charles Dean, president of the Mississippi federation 
of garden clubs, Miss Margaret Billingsley, New York City; Mrs. R. 
M. Howell, Birmingham, Alabama, and Mrs. J. W. Harbison, Shelby, 
North Carolina. 

Talking shop with fellow gardeners is our favorite sport, indoor 
or out, so when you are in our vicinity, we would be happy to have 
you drop by to see us; you’ll always find the garden gate ajar. 


Accorpinc to a dispatch from the University of California, a 50,000- 
year-old lotus seed was germinated, but the seedling was killed by 
a fungous infection. The seed, recovered from a Manchurian bog, 
is thought to be the oldest seed of any kind ever to germinate. Its 
age was estimated from the presumed age of the geological forma- 
tion in which it was found, but the figures are not guaranteed by 
this column. 


I REcENTLY had an opportunity to renew an old friendship with 
Oliver Emmerich, editor-publisher of the McComb (Mississippi) 
Enterprise. Oliver’s paper, once given an award as the outstanding 
small daily in the entire country, has great prestige and his cam- 
paigns for agricultural reform in Southwest Mississippi have 
achieved national recognition. 
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Tall weeds and high grass fall 
before the whirling 20-inch cutting 
bar of this powerful rotary mower 
as easily as the finest grasses! Maneu- 
vers easily around trees and bushes, 
and cuts close to walks and drive- 
ways. Lightweight, but strongly 
made. Safety guard extends below 
cutting bar on all sides. Air-cooled 
gas engine starts easily. Cutting 
height is adjustable. Popularly 
priced. See this mower at your local 
Fairbanks-Morse dealer’s store. Or 
write for details to Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 


a@ name worth remembering 








ry ~—sdBULBS 
a Postpaid only 


LARGEST STRAIN IN WORLD! Uniformly double, 


full petaled—a majority of the Camellia flowered type. Riot of 
colors include red, orange, apricot, gold shades edged whites 
and yellows. Easy to grow. Plant now for long season of brillant 
multi-colored blooms. Beautful in the garden and unsurpassed 
50 BULBS postpaid only $§ 
GIANT ANEMONES Large 3 to 4 inch, poppy-shaped flow- 
ers of varied, vivid shades. Especially rich in exquisite Blues and 
Violets, they are delightful companion flowers to Ranunculus. 


50 BULBS postpaid only $] 
SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER—100 Bulbs 9 89 
(50 Ranunculus end 50 Anemones) only 9/8 72" 


FREE! FALL BULB CATALOG - fui color itustrations 


of your favorite flowers. 


as cut flowers 














IT’S YOURS—, 
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The New 
Wilt-Resistant China Asters 


Now that their arch enemy, wilt, has been conquered, 
these charming flowers are easy to grow. Just take your choice 


of the many excellent varieties listed in this article 


I. Princess Marsha, a cinnabar-scarlet, be- 
longs to the long-stemmed cut-flower group. 
Its blossoms have an _ interesting powder- 
puff center surrounded by strong guard petals. 


Photos courtesy Bodger Seeds, Ltd. 


~ I The Cregos, which belong 
to the fluffy-petaled division, have 
blooms three to four inches across; 
are especially suitable for bedding. 


- The Queen of the Market 
By B Arth Davi type, long a favorite with florists, 
9 en Arthur Davis belongs to the broad-petaled group. 


Garden Editor 


fe ERE is good news for all aster fanciers. Wilt, the 


stem-rot disease that has discouraged many people from 


growing China asters, has at last been overcome. Wilt- 
resistant types have been available for some years, but it 
is only recently that the disease has been controlled among 
the popular garden varieties. Now these lovely flowers can 
be grown in the garden as easily as most of the other 
annuals. 

Asters have been recognized garden favorites for more 
than two hundred years, but as is true of many other 
flowers, the attractive forms we have today have been de- 
veloped during recent years. With so many charming new A Pies 

@ Sunshine is one of the new 
varieties of the single-petaled type 
last under control, these flowers are again taking their place which has been grown many years. 


forms now available, and with the dreaded wilt diseases at 
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in the first rank of our important 
summer and fall annuals. 

There is a perplexity of varieties 
and forms of China asters. One com- 
mercial grower on the West coast 
catalogs no less than 100 varieties, 
and listings in the retail seed cata- 
logs are certainly confusing to the 
average gardener. One of our most 
renowned hybridists has suggested 
the following main divisions, and 
indicated subdivisions. This classi- 
fication gives us a better understand- 
ing of the various forms and descrip- 
tions found in the seed catalogs: 


1. Long-Stemmed Cut-Flower Di- 
vision. (a) Wilt-Resistant Super- 
Giants which have large fluffy petals 
and large flowers, but with only one 
flower to each stem. Varieties: Bev- 
erly Hills, azure; Hollywood, white; 
Pasadena, peach blossom; and Santa 
Barbara, purple. 

(b) Wilt-Resistant Early Beauty, 
a plant about three feet high which 
produces large flowers with broad 
petals, firmly incurved. Popular va- 
rieties include September Beauty, 
delicate shell-pink; Azure Fairy, 
blue; and Deep Rose. 

(c) Wilt-Resistant Princess Type, 
the blooms of which are rather large 
and have an interesting cushiony, 
powder-puff center surrounded by 
strong guard petals. This type is 
long-lasting and superior for cutting. 
Choice varieties are Princess Mar- 
garet, rose; Princess Marsha, cinna- 
bar-scarlet; Anne, peach blossom; 
Elizabeth, white; Golden Sheaf, yel- 
low; and-Susan, blue. 


2. Fluffy-Petaled Division. Varie- 
ties in this division are especially 
fine for bedding. 


“Yellows,” indicated by yellowish, ill- 
shapen blossoms and foliage, is spread 
by leaf hoppers, which can be con- 
trolled by the use of insecticides. 
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Once aster wilt attacks, the plant is 
lost, but you can avoid this hazard 
by using seed of wilt-resistant types. 


(a) Wilt-Resistant Cregos, which 
have fluffy, double-centered blooms 
three to four inches across. Good 
varieties are: Enchantress, salmon- 
rose; Deep Rose; Mid-Blue; Shell 
Pink; and White. 

(b) Wilt-Resistant Giant Comets, 
which are upright growers, with 
well - formed, fluffy-petaled double 
flowers. 


3. The Broad-Petaled-Flower Di- 
Here we find varieties with 
broad, heavy petals, more or less in- 
curved, forming cup-shaped blooms. 
The plants are branching in habit 
and the flowers produced are on 
long stems, making them ideal for 
both bedding and cutting. 

(a) Wilt-Resistant Queen of the 
Market is a relatively dwarf-growing 
type suited for borders. While the 
plants are not large, they are free- 
blooming and stems are compara- 
tively long. The new Ballets are 
among the best of this group. 

(b) Wilt-Resistant Early Royals 
are sometimes listed as Carleton’s 
Early or Invincible, and usually fol- 
low the Queen of the Market as to 
opening season. Popular varieties 
include: Azure Blue, Copper Rose, 
Deep Rose, Orchid, Peach Blossom 
and Purple. 

(c) Wilt- Resistant American 
Branching type, which comes into 
bloom in September. The flowers are 
exceptionally large, fully double 
with broad petals and a dainty swirl 
in the center. These branching plants 
sometimes reach a height of three 
feet. Light Rose, Copper Rose, 
Lavender Queen and Shell Pink are 
popular varieties. 

(d) Wilt-Resistant Heart of 
France has a rich, dark red color 
with blooms of medium size. 


vision. 


4. Single Aster Division. In this 
last main division are placed all the 
(Continued on next page) 





a $5 
PRIZED ROSES 


Brand - new -page Fall 

1951 Catalog ‘asen in full 

color hundreds of the 
r 


Hybrid Teas, Climbers, lilacs, 
phiox, delphiniums, mums, 
ete. Catalog also contains 
garden hints, expert advice 
shows how to save money 
All plants guaranteed to live 
& bloom. Mail coupon now! 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
Newark, NEW YORK 


15 
1, 
Iz 
I< 
lz 
He 
J 


—_— 
JACKSON & PERKINS co. 
644 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 


(world’s Largest Rose Growers) 

Please send me, FREE. a copy of your new 
Fall 1951 Catalog of Roses & Perennials 
Name 


Address 


Se ten tee 


City Zone State 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee oe 


ZOYSIA (Matrella) 
LAWN GRASS 


Now is the time to make that new lawn you have been 

wanting. not have the finest ef them all? Zoysia 

matreiia is supreme among lawn grasses. Not a mixture, 
‘and distinction. 

aE. free 


but a grass of character 


Finest, yet cheapest in long run. Little. upkeep, few 
mowings, no winter rye needed. Zoysia is hardy. Set it 
when _ i ready, Saeer or summer. 

o seed. Sold by square yard of turf. 
sets 30- 50 yera of lawn. Shipped any distance. 
about 15-20 pounds per yard. 

Avoid buying trade names. Get the original. 


Price $3.50 per sq. yd. F. 0. B. Auburn, Ala. 


BECK’S ZOYSIA CO. 


M. L. BECK, Mgr. 
Auburn, Alabame 


One yard 
Weight 


Drawer 752 


HYPONX 


Grows Better Plants Faster 
In SOIL, SAND or WATER HYPONEX 


Simply dissolve and water 
all your houseplants, garden & 
flowers, vegetables, shrubs or 
lawn. Produces stronger plants, 
more and larger flowers and 
tuit. Excellent for starting 
seedlings, cuttings, transplants. 
Clean, odorless. Won't burn 
foliage or roots if used as 
directed. Contains all nutri- 
tional elements complete and 
balanced—plus vitamin Bl— 
instantly available. Results sure. 


if your dealer can’t supply you send $1! for 
{ Ib. can postpaid. Makes 100 gallons 
HYDROPONIC Chemical Co., Inc., Copley, Ohio 
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ORPHOTO FRUIT TREE CATAL 4 
sone Roses. Send No Money-— just 7 
STARK BRO’ s NURSERIES, DE + 882, 
LOUISIANA - MISSOUR} 





ay 
—> 
Nal co for gi-25, raat 
te 
ssortments on approval. Imprint= FREE! 
Eg NORTH STAR, 31 GLENWOOD, DEPT. V-5, MINNEAPOLIS, MINR. 


GROW MINIATURE TREES 
FOR PROFIT & PLEASURE 

Fabulous Money-Real Fun’Crow genume live 

dwarf (Ming) trees. A new business and hobby~ 

Astounding details Free DWARF TREES, gape 29 

7 © Gon 355 Griggs Sation tes Angeles 48, Come 
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ro) 
The Freshman 
Housekeeper 


You may think you have a million 
things to learn but here is one item 
you cannot neglect. Use Sani-Flush 
to clean your toilet bowl. It is the 
one product that cleans thoroughly, 
disinfects, removes invisible film. 
Quick, easy, sanitary. No messy 
scrubbing. Just follow directions on 
the yellow can. Safe in septic tank 
systems. At all grocers. The 
Hygienic Products Co., 

Canton 2, Ohio. 


PERFUMED with a 


fresh, mild fragrance 


QUIT TOBACCO! 


Remove all tobacco craving safe in every form and join 
the thousands who have completely obtained satis- 
factory freedom from tobacco with the old genuine 
TOBACCO BANISHER. Send for FREE BOOKI.ET 
describing the ill effects of tobacco, and a safe, re- 
liable home treatment. A proven success for 39 years. 
GUSTAF H. GUSTAFSON CO. 
2325 E. Vickery Bivd. Dept. H Ft. Worth 3, Texas 


COMPARE STAMPED LINENS 


Our Prices for Cutwork, Applique, 
Cross-stitch, Crochet, etc. 
Buy Direct from Manufacturer and Save! 

Original designs stamped 

Tubing Pillow Cases, eet, 

Cloths, Luncheon Sets, 

MERRIBEE ART EMBROIDERY. ‘0: 
Dept. 614 22 W.2ist St.,NewYork 10, N.Y. 











NEW THRILLING SENSATION IN 


SHE CHRISTMAS CARDS|> 


St: FRED fotos bescten ox 

es; 
mee on Agee oral Write 7 ¢ Sneerings. 
S07 N. CARDINAL, DEPT. K-33, ST LOUIS 





Easy to use Viscos: Application, Heals many old 
leg sores caused b: aes yee varicose veins, 
swollen legs and es or no cost for trial if it 
fails to show vation in 10 days. Describe your 
trouble and get a FRE 4 
H. O. VISCOSE COMPANY 
140 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 2, tHinois 


INDOORS "7%, “The handy 
@%. \ frer-Ready OIL 
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single asters which have been culti- 
vated since about 1750, when they 
were introduced into Europe from 
China. They have maintained their 
popularity throughout the years. 
Seeds are usually sold in mixtures, 
of which Rainbow Mixture is per- 
haps the most popular. 


China asters are easily handled 
and require only average attention. 
Plant the seed early in protected 
beds or cold frames, or start them 
outdoors after the weather is warm. 
Soil for asters should be well en- 
riched, as they are heavy feeders. 
If well-rotted cow manure is avail- 
able, work it into the soil before 
planting. If you can’t get manure, 
use a balanced commercial fertilizer, 
giving one or two light feedings 
during the growing season, These 
flowers like a “sweet” or alkaline 
soil, and a little lime worked into 
the bed before planting is usually 
helpful. 

Like dahlias, asters should be 
kept growing, once they are started. 
If stunted, they may never fully re- 
cover. The root system is shallow, 
so give them frequent, but not too 


“deep, cultivation. Use sufficient wa- 


ter to keep the soil slightly moist. 
Give the branching varieties 
plenty of room—fifteen to eighteen 
inches is none too much. The small- 
er-growing types should be spaced 
twelve to fifteen inches apart. 
Root aphids, which attack the roots 
of the plants, sometimes cause 
trouble, but a spraying solution of 
any of the recognized insecticides 
poured around the roots of the plants 
will keep these insects away. To- 
bacco dust or tobacco stems worked 
into the soil before planting will 
prevent attacks. Beetles sometimes 
attack the foliage but the common 


| insecticides will usually keep them 


in check. 

Aster yellows, a virus disease 
which causes the plants and flowers 
to turn yellow and become mis- 
shapen, is another enemy of China 
asters. There is no real cure for this 
infection, and the diseased plants 
should be pulled out and removed 
from the garden. The disease is 
spread by leaf hoppers, and if these 
insects are kept under control by the 
of DDT or other insecticides, 
there is less danger of attacks. 


si 
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Spaz 
BAe 


Don't suffer needlessly. Get quick and 
comforting relief from headaches, neu- 
ralgic pains, minor muscular aches and 
functional periodic pains. Use quick- 
dissolving, fast-acting “BC” Headache 
Powders or Tablets. “BC” contains 
not just one, but several of the world’s 
most popular pain-relieving ingredi- 
ents. Same famous “BC” formula in 
both Powder and Tablet. Two tablets 
equal one powder. Nothing faster. 
Thoroughly reliable. 10c & 25c sizes. 


GOODBYE 
KELLOGG'S ANT PASTE, th 
TO ANTS famous California product ie 


ridding the house of ants. 7. like it! Millions 
of jars sold. At drug stores. ee ne 





Troubled by sweet-eating and 
grease-eating ants? Use 





ARROW Personalized 
Sell CHRISTMAS CARDS 


BIG PROFITS 


Box Assortments, Re’ 
Stationery —Cs 


AD for5 22 


WITH NAME 


FREE 


SAMPLES 
ARROW PRESS, 515-4th Ave. So., Dept.H - 13 Minneapolis, Minn. 


| WANT WRITERS 


who are interested in ans checks of $1 to ag offered every 

he easiest way to write for pay. No vious experi- 
ence necessary. Send for FREE DETAUS. PNo obligation. 
Saunders M.Cummings,468-3: Colo 


Also New Beantifally 
a Line of 21Superb 


‘umorous plus 
ibbons — Children’s 
Cards. Excitii 











Garden Booklets 


The following garden booklets 
are available at 10 cents a copy: 


Indoor Gardening 
Saintpaulias (African Violets) 


Garden Clubs (Organization 
and Flower Shows) 

Twelve Monthly Garden Club 
Programs 

Growing Roses in the South 
Pools and Aquatics 


Insects and Diseases of the 
Flower Garden 


Lawns and Their Maintenance 
Irises and How to Grow Them 
Bulbs and How to Grow Them 


Address: Garden Editor 
HOLLAND’S Dallas, Texas 
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gave him an affectionate spank. 
There was a scream that would have 
waked the dead and an agonized 
voiced cried: “You hit me on my 
boil!” Horrified, I bent over to offer 
comfort, but someone beat me to it. 
Number Two, the greatest ham-actor 
since W. C. Fields, was there before 
me. He put his arms around his 
brother, kissed him compassionately 
time and again—and then threw him- 
self face down on his own bed with 
a deafening howl. 

The combined screams of Numbers 
One and Two awakened Number 
Three, who joined the chorus. Pick- 
ing up a dry diaper enroute, I coldly 
walked out of the room, only to have 
the screams turn off like water from 
a faucet. But a moment later, when 
Number Two spied me pass the door 
on my way downstairs to get the 
baby’s bottle, he let out such yells 
of torture the neighbors must have 
thought I was an axe-murderer. 

By this time I was in complete 
agreement with a young mother of 
four who had been planning a short 
vacation with her husband. When 
I asked her where they were going, 
she said: “I just don’t know yet. I’m 
looking for a place where they don’t 
have any children; never have had 
any children and never expect to 
have any.” 

I'll admit America’s new pioneer 
mothers don’t have to shoot Indians, 
but they stand shoulder-to-shoulder 
with their men against the physical, 
mental and economic hazards of a 
confused century, carving out their 
future the hard way. 

Don’t talk to me about pioneer 
women ... One attempt to fill the 
role of wife and mother in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
fifty-one has convinced me that my 
daughters-in-law — and yours — can 
beat them hands down and doubled 
in spades. 














STOP PAIN INSTANTLY 


COMBAT INFECTION 
PROMOTE HEALING 


WITH STAINLESS 


ampho-Phenique 


(PRONOUNCED CAM-Fo 


USE IT FOR 


nce tlt ln ax 


“FIN-EEK ) 


PIMPLES*- ACNE 
minor SKIN RASHES 


Not only do pimples* heal faster, without leaving 
ugly scars, but the same thing happens when 
Campho-Phenique is used on fever blisters, cold 


- Campho- 
> Fheniqueé 


sores, gum boils. Wonderful too, for insect bites, 


cuts and scratches, minor burns caused by book 
matches, hot cooking utensils, hot water or steam. 
Just apply Campho-Phenique next time and see 
how fast this pain-relieving antiseptic goes to work. 


» | PAIN RewevING 
. | ANTISEPTIC 
tan SMI ESS 11g 

Serge 


And it doesn’t stain the skin! Get a bottle today. 


Ness, 


More Comfort Wearing 
FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to over- 
come loose plate discomfort. FAS- 
TEETH, an improved powder, 
sprinkled on upper and lower plates 
holds them firmer so that they feel 
more comfortable. No gummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or feeling. It’s alkaline 
(non-acid). Does not sour. Checks 
“plate odor” (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH today at any drug store. 


MAVE READ OUR IMETRUCTION 
CAREFULLY AND LEARNED TO USE 
0 SAFELY AMD EFFICIENTE 
USED SUCCESSFULLY OVER SO YEARS, 
SEND 6¢ SINS 22 For BooxceT NEY 


MAHLER’S, INC., Dept. 5-K, Providence 15, R. |. 





MONEY 
FAST : s 
PURO CO., 2801 Lecust. Dept. 110-K. St. Louls 3, 


*Externally caused 








JOHN R. DICKEY’S 
OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 


Relieves irritation due to exposure to sun, 
dust, wind and glare or to over-use. 35c & 
50c at all drug stores. Genuine in red carton. 


DICKEY DRUG CO NY, BRISTOL, VA. 
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RAY HAIR 


Brush It Away — At Home — 10 Years Younger 

It’s easy! Now, with Brownatone, you can quickly 
tint streaks of gray to lustrous youthful shades that 
actually defy detection. Snip a gray lock and prove it. 
Se: ow, in one tinting, Brownatone imparts any de- 
sired shade from lightest blonde to black. Thousands 
thrilled by natural-looking results. Soft, rich, glamor- 
ous. Guaranteed harmless. Economical, lasting; won't 
rub off, wash out or affect permanent. First use must 
ive your hair youthful color or money back. Get 
rownatone now. 75¢. All drug and toiletry counters. 


also Calluses. ick, easy, 
and economical. Just rub 
on. Jars, 30¢, 50¢. At your 
druggist. Money refunded 
if not satisfied. Moss Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





LATE SUMMER 
FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENTS 


By Ann Moreton 


Photos by Gulfoto 


A, OUR long Southern summers go on and on 
and our selection of flower material narrows down 
to the hardy things that can withstand the heat, 
it is easy to let our flower arrangements take on 
an uninteresting sameness. But there is really no 
need to fall into this rut if we take advantage of 
the distinctive foliages at hand, using them alone 
or in combination with available flower material. 

There is the paisley patterned caladium in red 
and green or white and green; the heart-shaped 
leaf of the air potato, divided by delicate lines and 
broken by numerous background veins; the rich, 
glossy green of magnolia leaves, and the palm 
seed pod spathes with their strong radiating lines. 
Study the shape and texture of the leaves. If you 
use foliage alone, you will get a more pleasing re- 
sult by combining varied forms. There are leaves 
that add weight—canna, geranium, begonia and 
magnolia. Then there are the line leaves such as 
lily, iris and aspidistra. And don’t overlook the 
variegated euonymus, castor bean, ornamental be- 
gonia and paper plant. 

Combined with distinctive foliage, such flowers 
as zinnias, cockscomb and day lilies take on fresh 
interest. Less commonly used material found in 
many summer gardens includes lotus blossoms and 
seed pods, banana buds and the various types of 
ginger lilies and dahlias. 

Often the plant material will suggest a container; 
sometimes an unusual container will inspire the 
design of the arrangement. In either case the con- 
tainer should harmonize with the plant material in 
color, texture and size, as well as in spirit. 

Now, while material is not so plentiful as in the 
spring and early summer, is the time to concen- 
trate on quality of arrangement rather than quan- 
tity of bloom. Accept the scarcity as a challenge 
and you can create arrangements that are fully as 
effective as those of other seasons. 


Here, green lotus seed pods and the foliage 
of the air potato vine are combined in an un- 
usual and highly effective arrangement. The 
low brass bowl, set on a round base, re- 
peats the circular lines of the plant material. 
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Left—The pottery container, its rich, glossy 
green simulating a leaf, suggested the design 
of this arrangement. Small! yellow zinnias 
complete the curve established by Montbretia 
seed pods; one large zinnia focuses interest. 


Below—This Victorian arrangement shows how 
sturdy flowers like zinnias can be used with 
light, graceful effect. The rose color of the 
flowers and the green of the spirea branches 
contrast pleasantly with the white pottery urn, 
and the little dancing figures at the left carry 
out the rhythmic line of the arrangement. 








Above—Yellow duranta berries seem to 
flow from this chartreuse cornucopia 
toward the brass candelabra holding 
yellow candles. Aspidistra leaves and 
yellow day lilies complete the picture. 


Right—Here is an arrangement of more than 
passing beauty, for it will last indefinitely. 
Silver-gray palm spathes, accented by brown 
cattails, form the upward lines. A single cluster 
of magnolia leaves adds weight and color con- 
trast. The container is a brown pottery plate. 


August 1951 





HAIR REMOVED 


INSTANTLY 


Unwanted, superfluous 
hair removed immediately 
from Face, Arms, Legs, with 
SATINA HAIR een agro 
Yes, you can actual 
move hair above ai 
LOW the skin surface. iti i 
harmless and leaves the 
skin soft, smooth and love- 
y to touch. WE GUARAN- 

EE that we will refund 
your money if after the 

third application hair 

ary back. Priced at only 

00. Rush your mame and address. Enclose 
check, cash or money order or we will send.C.0.D. 
plus postal charges. 
SATINA PRODUCTS 
224 South 3rd St., Dept. S-20 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 





Quick Relief from 
SUMMER ECZEMA 


ls your dog tortured by 
Summer Eczema like the 
“BEFORE’’-dog shown? 
HILO DIP & OINTMENT re- 
move reo! couse of this hot 


~ 


weother scourge; hove 
worked wonders for thou- | aeTER | 
sands of dogs. At Pet, Seed, 
Dept. and Drug stores. Or 
send $1.25 for complete 
treatment to Dept. H-8 . 














A, QUESTION eee 
Can you use an extra $25 or $50 
during the next month or two...? 





Get it this easy spare-time way! 
Show SOUTHERN Christmas Cards to folks 
you know. You need no experience. Friends buy 
G lovely 2i-card $1 Southern Beauty Assortme nt 
on sight. Sell just 50 boxes of the popular ‘*300"’ 
series and you're richer by $35.00. Big line offers 
over 60 other assortments. Also name imprinted 
—- Christmas Cards, 50 for $1.25 and 40 for $1.00. 
Write now! Get Box assortments on Approval 
and FREE Imprint samples. ACT TODAY! 


SOUTHERN GREETING CARD CO. 
216 SOUTH PAULINE ST., DEPT. SE 
MEMPHIS 4, TENNESSEE 





DO WRINKLES OR FROWNS 
mar your Beauty 
a Wrinkies and Br pwnies will hely 
awa $e sure you get the ger 
tox with the two ‘Wor men used by La 
xr over 40 years 
be at Drug 
direct on 


rial size 
tores or sent 


THE B & P CO. 


P. 0. Box 2632 Cleveland, 0. 





NEW, DIFFERENT, 4204 05/08 
CHRISTMAS CARDS’ 

50 wyrn NAME IMPRINTED 

Den -'n - BAusé stupios 


Deal with a Leader — oe EXTRA MONEY 
in full or 


spare time 
$50 & MORE ai Denes tne 


ereateat of ea 
PROFIT. 

SEND NO MONEY Wa 

: 


te os Somos 139 Duane St.,N.Y.13,N.Y. 
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GARDE 


FOR THE SOUTHWEST 


Avcust is the month to start many 
perennials. Plant columbine in flats, 
and keep the plants as cool as pos- 
sible until they are large enough to 
set in the garden. Hardy carnations 
(garden pinks), larkspur, gaillardias, 
hollyhocks and others can be planted 
in the garden right away. 


@wn tHE high plains and in Okla- 
homa, plant peonies and oriental pop- 
pies the last of this month. Peonies 
prefer a deep, rich soil, so prepare 
the place for them to a depth of two 
feet. Poppies like a lighter soil and 
thrive best in a sandy loam. 


Ir pays to grow green manure for 
your garden. As flowers are harvest- 
ed, plant vetch, rye grass, winter 
peas, or whatever your county agent 
recommends for your section. This 
cover crop, spaded in, will definitely 
improve your soil. 


Now’s the time to plant a late crop 
of such vegetables as carrots, spinach, 
early-maturing sweet corn, pinto 
beans, turnips, radishes, lettuce and 
beets. Make the trench deep, fill it 
in with compost and plant the seeds 
on top of the compost to hasten ger- 
mination and to encourage quick 
growth. 


Learn as much as possible about the 
soils in your area. Of the three major 
food elements, nitrogen is the first 
to leave the soil in the Amarillo sec- 
tion. Phosphorus is the first to be- 
come deficient in the Abilene section, 
while potash disappears first from 
some of the soils of the central South- 


'SUGGE 


IONS 


west. To diagnose these deficien- 
cies, send soil samples to your nearest 
agricultural station for analysis. 
There is a small fee for this service. 


FOR THE SOUTHEAST 


Late August is not too early for the 
first planting of English daisies and 
pansies. Locate the bed in a shady 
spot, prepare the soil well and wet 
it down before planting the seed, 
then cover with paper or burlap un- 
til germination begins. 


Down in the Rio Grande Valley, 
along the Gulf Coast and in Florida, 
it is none too early to begin plant- 
ing early-flowering sweet peas for 
winter bloom. The main planting for 
spring bloom should not be made 
until much later. 


In THE mid-South where it is too 
warm for the standard double 
peonies, try the single and Japanese 
forms—they will do much better 
than the doubles. 


Don’t expect the fish in your pools 
to multiply satisfactorily unless they 
are properly fed. Oatmeal or crumbs 
of toasted bread are fairly good fish 
foods, but the prepared food found 
at the seed stores is better. Starved 
mother fish frequently devour their 
young. Give no more food than they 
will clean up in fifteen minutes. 


In many cases, aphids that attack 
water lilies can be washed off with 
the hose and will give no further 
trouble. If you want to use a spray, 
pyrethrum is perhaps the safest one. 


BEN ARTHUR DAVIS for the Southeast 
IVA M. JOHNSON for the Southwest 
SAM CALDWELL for the Upper Soath 


t 
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FOR THE UPPER SOUTH 


Wave a favorite gloxinia that’s fin- 
ished blooming? Then now’s a good 
time to take off a few leaves with 
stems attached and propagate new 
plants. You can start them in water 
—preferably soft rainwater—just as 
you do African violets, or insert each 
leaf stem in a small pot of sand- 
peat-moss mixture (keep it moist). 
A glass or jar inverted over the leaf 
helps to maintain desirable humidity. 
Keep the pot in a good light but not 
in direct sun. When the young 
plants are started, pot them in regu- 
lar gloxinia soil. 


Ir 1s now time to order or buy col- 
chicums, interesting bulbs that bloom 
in autumn, whether planted or not 
Dry bulbs lying on a desk or window 
sill will throw out clusters of crocus- 
like flowers, but the blooms look 
better and last longer when the 
bulbs are set about four inches deep 
in good soil in the garden. Lilac 
colored Colchicum autumnale and its 
white variety, album, are frequently 
ffered but are less showy than such 
iarge-flowered species as C. born- 
muelleri and C. speciosum or the 
variety called The Giant and the 
‘are and beautiful double called Wa- 
terlily. Only the flowers are pro- 
iuced in fall; the large, somewhat 
‘coarse leaves grow, mature and die 
down in the spring. 


Asout this time of year flowers that 
ripen.seeds for next year’s genera- 
tion of plants are likely to think 
their season’s work is done and stop 
blooming. That’s why it’s important 
for you to cut fading blossoms be- 
fore seeds have formed; it tends to 
stimulate further flowering. An- 
nuals such as petunias and verbenas 
that reach a sprawling, leggy stage 
at this time of summer get a new 
lease on life if you trim back thei 
ends to remove seed pods, then wa- 
ter in a little plant food around 
them. 


Norice those little black bulbils in 
the leaf axils up and down your 
tiger lily stalks? (Also on a few 
rarer lily species and several of the 
new hybrids.) When they drop off, 


| 

| ‘The First and 

' Only Complete 

Book on 
SOUTHERN 
GARDENING 


by Holland’s well-known authority—Ben Arthur 
Davis. For the beginner and the home gardener. 


Here is the book that gardeners 
in the South and Southwest have 
long awaited. A book that covers 
for the first time the whole field of 
horticulture in these regions, in 
clear, concise, non-technical lan- 
guage. 


Basic techniques are simply 
and clearly described; separate 
chapters deal with garden plan- 
ning—what to plant and where 
and how to plant it—the technical 
problems of growing annuals, bi- 
ennials, and perennials. Azaleas 
and camellias, probably the two 
most important shrubs grown in 
southern gardens, are discussed 
fully. 


There’s a calendar for every 


GUARANTEED! 


month of the year that’s a com- 
plete guide in itself as to when 
and what to do in the garden. And 
another original feature of the 
book is a Latin-English listing of 
common horticultural terms and 
names. Indexed and illustrated 
with drawings. ONLY $3.00 





THE AUTHOR: Ben Arthur 
Davis, known throughout 
the South as a writer and 
lecturer on horticultural 
subjects, has served as chief 
garden editor of Holland’s 
since 1935. His personal col- 
umn, Garden Rambles, and 
his practical, down-to-earth 
articles have won for him a 
devoted following. 











FARRAR, STRAUS & YOUNG 
53 East 34th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


HOLLAND’S HANDBOOK 
for SOUTHERN GARDENERS 


by BEN ARTHUR DAVIS 
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some may land in moist, mellow soil 
and eventually grow into flowering 
bulbs. But you need not leave it to 
chance—gather the bulbils when 
they’re plump and detach easily from 
the stalk, and line them out an inch 
deep in a “nursery” bed. Nearly 
every one of them will live and in 
two or three years they will reach 
blooming size. 


I enclose $ Please send me copies 
of HOLLAND’s HANDBOOK FOR SOUTHERN GAR- 
DENERS. If I am not completely satisfied with the 
book, I may return it in 10 days for full refund. 


If you are not completely 
satisfied and delighted with 
HOLLAND’s HANDBOOK FoR 
SOUTHERN GARDENERS you 
may return it within 10 
days for full refund of the 
purchase price! 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS__ 


——— SS 


CITY. = 








DISTINCTIVE SOUTHERN HOMES 


om Holland 4 
Bie Maga re of the SOU. 











